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THE GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND.—New Fratcrne.—A 
feature of some interest now appears in the Srecraton, and will be continued, either 
weekly or at short intervals. giving an Account of the Great Governing Families of England 
in Relation to their Influence on Political Affa'rs. The introductory one of the Seri 
was issued on July llth, accompanied by a Map of Great- Britain showing, C 
County, the great Landed Proprictors therein resading, or owning larye blocks 
territory, and forming an Index, as it were, to the modern history of property and politics 
in the Island. The History of the Bentincks appears To-day—Ofice, 1 Wellington 
street, Strand; and by order of all Booksellers and News-agents in town an t 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


G ENERAL ROSECRANZ has suffered a serious defeat 
T 














from the combined army of Generals Bragg and | 


Joseph Johnston, probably reinforced from General Lee’s 
army on the Rappahannock. In the third week in Septem- 
ber, General Rosecranz had advanced his force south-east 


from Chattanooga so as to face Bragg at Lafayette, the | 


object of which movement was to defend the Bridgeport 
Railway, by which he drew his supplies. General Bragg, 
whose army had been swollen, it is said, to from 70,000 
to 90,000 men, attacked General Rosecranz’s centre on 
the 19th September, before Burnside could join him from 
Knoxville, and broke it. On the 20th, General Bragg di- 
rected his attack on the Federal left, so as to cut in between 
the armyand Chattanooga. Federal General Thomas, who was 
opposed to the attacking party, was obliged to retire towards 
Chattanooga. General Bragg now sent Bishop Polk, the 
fighting bishop, once more against the centre of the Federal 
army, when the prelate succeeded in breaking two divisions; 
and seems to havecut the Federal army in two. The battle 
of Sunday, the 20th ult., seems to have ended in leaving the 
Federals in two fragments, the one still defending the Bridge- 
port line, the other under General Thomas at Rossville, eight 
miles from Chattanooga. Burnside, it is said, was still six 
hours’ march from General Rosecranz, and the fear is that 
General Bragg would succeed in cutting in between his 


udvancing army and that of Rosecranz, and defeating Burn- | 


side before he effects a junction. There can be no doubt that 
it isa very heavy Federal reverse. Gold had gone up to 404 
premium, and afterwards declined to 373. General Meade 
made no use of the weakening of the Confederate army on the 
Rappahannock to effect any diversion by an attack on Lee. 
He is still inactive. 





Sir W. Atherton has resigned his office as Attorney-General, 
partly in consequence of ill-health; partly, we fear, because 
he was asked rather too often to accept the post of Judge 
Ordinary, now bestowed on Mr. Pigott. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Sir Roundell Palmer, and Mr. Collier, Q.C. who, 
by the way, won his first election against Sir R. Palmer, 
becomes Solicitor-General. Mr. Collier is a strong Liberal, 
ind as counsel to the Admiralty advised Government to seize 
the Alexandra, and stop the steam-rams in the Mersey. Sir 
Rk. Palmer was a man of singular distinction at Oxford, Mr. 
Collier graduated at Cambridge without taking honours. 





Lord Russell made this day week a speech at Blairgowrie 
which, on the American question, was a calm, statesmanlike, 
and unanswerable reply to Mr. Sumner’s foolish and fanatic 
speech ; but on this we have enlarged elsewhere. He spoke 
vf the action of the Government in the matter of Mr. Laird’s 
rams rather as a statesman than as a lawyer, pointing out 
the difference, under the Foreign Enlistment Act, between 
letting an unarmed ship leave the docks to obtain its armour 


elsewhere, and permitting armed ships like these steam-rams 
to pass directly from an English port to acts of war. ‘I feel 
certain,”’ said Lord Russell, “ that if during our war with 
France the Americans had sent line-of-battle ships to break 
our blockade at Brest, whatever reasons they might have 
urged in support of that, we should have considered it a 
violation of neutrality. Such is the spirit in which I 
am prepared to act. Everything that the law of nations 
requires, everything that our law, that the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act requires, Iam prepared to do, and even, tf it should 
be proved to be necessary for the preservation of our neutrality, 
that the sanction of Parliament should be asked to further 
measures.” This is the true attitude of a statesman, and we 
| do not doubt that, should the question of an improvement of 
our Foreign Enlistment Act come to the point, the Tory 
statesmen would unite to aid the Whigs in preventing a 
catastrophe which would enable the Americans, or any 
neutral Power, in case of our war with France, to send out 
|rams ready armed “to break the blockade of Brest.” We 
| have not concealed our own conviction that such an amend- 
ment to our present Act is needed. As it stands, it does not 
in the least prevent our selling fully-armed ships to any 
foreign agent of the Confederate Government, unless the 
agency could be proved, which, of course, could never be done. 
To quarrel with the United States for objecting to that which 
no reasoning on earth would ever induce the English nation to 
| permit, is not only selfish, but childish. 








| The Polish affair does not advance. We publish this week 
an account of the recent scenes in Warsaw, full of local 
| knowledge and trustworthy information, but even General 
Berg seems unable to break the spell which hangs on the 
Western Powers. Rumours are current in Paris that Earl 
| Russell has proposed to the Governments of Austria and 
| France to declare the Russian tenure of Poland no longer 
legal. The Czar, having broken the Treaty of Vienna, his 
| possession of Poland, which is based on that treaty, is thence- 
| forward only de facto. This announcement tallies with a hint 
in Earl Russell’s speech at Blairgowrie, the Foreign Minister 
saying, ‘‘I merely wished you to remark the fact that these 
conditions which are contained in the Treaty of Vienna, by 
| which Russia obtained the kingdom of Poland, have not been 
| complied with; and that, without the conditions of the tenure, 
| the title itself can hardly be upheld.” But Russia, however, 
| will care little for a notice which merely throws her back on 
| the bayonet. She is using that already. 


Clive having commenced his work in China, Bussy 
has, of course, turned up. ‘Two English officers, Major 
Gordon and Major Cooke, in the employ of the Imperial 
Government, were clearing the Grand Canal and the 
province of Ningpo very successfully, when an Ameri- 
/can named Burgevine, who had been ill-treated by the 
mandarins, went over to the Taepings. He received 
a command and was immediately joined by three dis- 
contented officers, and a number of deserters, ‘ rowdies” 
| and broken men, making up altogether a force of 300 Euro- 
peans. With this assistance the Taepings rapidly turned the 
| tide, compelled Major Gordon to fall back from the Canal, cut 
|out a steamer employed by Dr. Macartney, another Angio- 
| Chinese, and excited some apprehension within Shanghai 
itself. The Taepings, it is feared, will regain all they have 
lost, and the Government will be compelled either to demand 
the formal aid of Great Britain or to suffer Captain Osborne to 
levy alarge force of Europeans. In either case Great Britain 
advances another step towards her inevitable position as the 
paramount power in China, a position which she will acquire, 
apparently, without Parliament so much as expressing an 
| opinion upon the matter. 


} 





Guildford has been rivalling Hedingham this week. The 
annual fuir begins on 4th October, and on the previous Sunday, 
called Tap-up Sunday, publicans are allowed to draw beer at 
all hours. Last Sunday, accordingly, some 400 roughs as- 


sembled about a mile from Guildford and began assaulting all 
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passers-by. Mis. Piggott had ‘ther bonnet torn from her 
Miss Bailey was stoned, and “is still saffering from 


head.” 
fright.”” Miss ¢ 


were assaulted, 
Many ed ech 





artres and other ladies 





them havin» her eye eut out with a stone. 1 

were beat rely for the mere luxury of cruelty, but one 
unlucky ho. nstruted, had his palings burnt as a 
bonfire lt ms this kind of thing goes on at Guildford 
every 5 er, and the magistrates do nothing to pre- 
vent it. ‘I vlole account thoroughly discreditable, 
both to Gu rd and to those who manage its affairs, and 
who are either too timid, or too fom d of a low popularity, to 
do their duty. ae. vhen a the nayor and a magistrate or 
two have been well : flints th ey will muster up 


Meanwhile, decent 


in force. 


heart enough to put the v4 
lford. 


people have only to avoid Guil 


The Government of Warsaw has issued ¢ 
Pole is to enter a private house in which 
or to stay in any inn in which he is not living more than ten 


minutes. 


an edict that no 
he does not reside 


The citizens of Dublin are disgusted —, their Lord Mayor, 


and express their disgust with : in exceedin ly Irish unreserve. 
He was expected to give a grand banquet ‘to Admiral Daeres 
? 


and the officers of the Channel Fleet ; but he only lent the 
Mansion House, and the citizens had to pay all expenses. 
Numbers, therefore, of neighbouring notabilities, including 
the judges, were not invited, and numbers who were did not 
attend, and the entertainment was exceedingly fiat. Te 
presume the real meaning of the charge is that the Mayor 
was a little stingy. Even Dublin would hardly 

chief magistrate to expend 1,000/. upon a dinner if he could 
not afford the money. In any case, Dublin will in futur 
haye no right to complain of the monopoly of office by the rich. 


111es8 
LLiCs, 


exp ut its 


The trade of India, exclusive of the Straits, which belong 
to it only because it is convenient to pay for that bonded 
warehouse of Asia out of Indian revenue, last year exceeded a 
hundred millions. In 1813 the Court of Directors, whose 
successors still fill the Indian Council, proved to a demonstra- 
tion that the trade could never exceed tivo millions, and argued 
that it would be less even than that, unless they kept their 
monopoly. It is very little even now to what it ought to be. 
If the average of imports rose to the level only of those of 
Ceylon, that “branch of trade alone would be 150,000, 0002. 
a is not the slightest reason why, if only the roads are 
made, the canals cut, and the tea and cotton planters allowed 
to oc cupy the waste lands, the trade of India should not rise 
to 300,000, 0002. 


Mr. 
street, was on Tuesday elected L Mayor for the City 
London. No real opposition was offered. Mr. Lawrence is 
one of the youngest Lord Mayors elected for many years, being 
not much over forty years of age. 


William Lawrence, Alderman for the Ward Brea 


No less than six elections are now open t 
Worcestershire, Tewkesbury, Reading, Covent: 
and Barnstapie. The candidates are 

Conservative. 

Vest Worcestershire Hon. F. Lygon.. 
Tewkesbury . Mr. Yorke 

PE asesnedend 

RRVOREY vccccces 

Tamworth ........ 


» contest— West 
y, Tamworth, 


Mr. Treherne .. Mr. 
Mr. Peel I. Cc wper. 
Barnstaple ...... .. Mr. R.Bremridge Lloyd. 
The elections will, probably, bring neither loss nor gain to 
the Liberal party. 

The papers are full of a controversy about the expedien ) 
and morality of fees to railw: ay porters, gu rds, and officials 
generally. They are said to be immoral, as tempting the men 


to break their promise to take no fees, a d inexpedic 





amounting to a tax placed by ae n themselves. The im- 
morality is, we fear, unquesti mable, unless the payer is ees 


for extra or special service; but the expediency is a ¢ 


point, which we should like very much to refer to the arbi- 
tration of anybody accustomed to bring luggage to tl 
Great Eastern terminus. If he pays he gets it in | 
minutes; if he does not, seldom under half an hour. Th 
real mischief of the system is the oppre ssion it ensures to t] 


who do not pay; but we question if railways could put that 
They can only do it by watching the men, and then 
the only result is that watchers get a share. TI 
could put it down; but ease, and quiet, and solitude 


al 


worth too much to too many, and the moment the spasm of 
virtue is over people will pay again. 


down. 





TATOR. 
a speech at Bright t k 


The Bishop of Oxford made m last week 
on distributing the honorary certificates and diplomas awarded 
y of Oxford Local Examinations to the Brighton 
were trying to 


in the Universit 
otamonts. He said that the older Universities 
tain their great national eminence by going out to seek the 


e 7 le, wn the inhabitant 
their pre-eminent! 
nuch mortar as they can 
should be soon blown down f eri ‘ 
antique cement. So the University of Oxford, in the 
Examinations for the Middle Classes, is ‘‘ pouring in the 
concrete which will make its structure last for ages yet to come. 
So fur from encouraging ‘‘cram,”’ the Bishop thought these 
examinations detected and defeated the crammer, and obliged 
him to disgorge the undigested knowledge as a fowl’s crop 
is forced to disgorge the undigested food—by a squeeze. The 
Bishop is partly right and partly wrong. No doubt these 
examinations detect stupid cram, but to say that a clever lad 
does not often put on much more steam than is at all good 
for his intellect, and do it successfully for the time, in order to 
prepare for those hosts of examinations with which life is 
There may be a healthy discipline 





se Local 
moral 


” 


now crowded, is an error. 
to strong muscular sorts of intellects, not too fine it grain, in 
all this early competition, but many of a finer kind are utterly 
spoiled by it. It is the old Darwinian law over again—a 
selection of natural species by the conflicts of race; but the 
natural species selected by this sort of conflict are decidedly of 
the harder, commoner grain. The Bishop of Oxford naturally 
syn _ ithizes with met essful intel et, and as naturally depre- 
intes the higher and finer mind 


The Prussian Government has issued a circular, calling 
upon the chiefs of the Provincial Governments to devote their 
strictest attention to the conduct of the public officers during 


F " Ratale ar . 
the approa ching elections. Lhe olficiais are expe 


their entire support to the Government. Even a passive 
attitude will be considered as showing a want of devotion 


‘¢ Public officers are not relieved from their oath of allegian 
to the King, either in their Carne as electors or cle 
which means, we suppose, that loyalty to the King 
interpreted as abject servility to his Ministers. The Lev? 

Review, a feudal weekly, which understands allegiance to 
the King in this sense, has explained that “ the chances of 
our candidates are not in, but after, the elections. Our defeat 
at the poll is a means of liberating the Prussian monarchy.” 

No doubt this is tee and if the hint be properly carried 
out, we think the Prussian monarchy would probably be 
liberated very much in the fashion of the Greek monarchy, 


and be quite free to go wherever it pleased, except in Prussia. 


iS LV I 





The Suez Canal is becoming a formidable nuisance. It 
hinders the growth of Egyptian cotton, and, consequently, the 
prosperity of the Egyptian labourers. The cotton pays splen- 
didly, and all the labourers wish to work at it; but the Suez 

funatics insist on their 20,000 labourers, which is no little 
drain on the cotton-growing population. The Viceroy, who 
sowed about 4,000 acres last year in cotton, is ] } 
planted 19,000 this, and to have offered to supply the people 
gratuitously with seed, * will 


said to have 
and he hopes next year’ will 
70,000 to 100,000 acres under cultivation. 


The landlord of the Royal Hotel, 
declare himself innocent of the ‘ 
last letter of ‘‘ Vacuus Viator.” He says hi sup] li 
bottles of champagne and most expensive viands for breakfast. 

His let but he makes out a fair case. 


_ The Medi Cé il Colleg es have < pene d t 


ell 
Op - ir addresses have been de Evered. Most of the 


Dieppe, writes 


over harg¢ 





ter is too long ; 


lged in eloquence, one of them even having recourse to an 
wv t from Pendennis (which, we doubt not, was loudly 


heered), aud several a verses remotely connected with 
medical or sanitary subjects — best, and one really scien- 
tific in character, appears te » ha een "Dr. Garrod’s address 
to King’s College, of whi ¥ we thoald have been glad 


to see a much more accurate report. He 
discussed very ably the relation of therapeutics as the 


he ealing science to pathology, or the mere 


eee « . 
secms tv have 


SC.CUCE ¢ 





nd to have admitte 1 how far the former is behind the lstter 

He spoke with a kind of regretful tenderness, more natural 
to the physician than the patient, of the * expec ant plan of 
treatment so much in vogt ie on the Continent,” which } n- 
sidered ‘¢a m ost valuable means of obtaining data in he natu- 
1 _ his tory of disease,” though “ certainly not the most 

lucive to the welfare of the patient.” Unfortunate ely, this 
is so; patients do not like volunteering to advance the 
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true path logy of a disease by devel ping symptoms with- The directors of the Great Ship 

out the distur i e interferences of medicine Their ‘* ex heir af rs must be closed. The sh 

pectancy s for a cure nd unfortunat ly that expectant 37, 508 I l sp 57,3082., ! 

nethod 1s 1 rather long continued without « than 002 l further moneys re 

patholog al ults. As patents w e very glad to provide t ( , nees, the sharcholdc1 

‘¢ data on the natural history of disease,”’ but the n, as we are money or sell her by auction, li 

conferring the service, su h patients ought to be paid for th purch 301 She .* too big for some of thet 

“expectant plan of treatm nt,” —not top y for it. th: might, could not e1 » Hooghly, for example, and her working 

perhaps, be a feasible s uth mn,—if physicians would jer & expenses scem ‘tol be very great. The easiest thing to do with 

guinea to a patient to develop symptoms for another day her would be to anchor her off Cowes, and fit her upasa 

without therapeutic interfcren es. vast floating hotel. There are invalids enough who are 
The agricultural speeches of the year are drawing to es age a b trips to make = 0 epeoulats n pay. Like alm st 

close. ‘They have been rather more dull than usual, though os r plan of the Brunels, = has illustrated their 

the Duc d’Aumale madea really fine speech in Worcestershire, grasp of design and ruin ied her sh shareholders. 


fordshire some regrets for 


Norfolk men to ask for an 
s, and Mr. Walter sensibly 


» farmers y? Ox 
inck told 


protec tion, Mr. B 
for sl 


increased representation 











defended agricultural associ It is easy to gather from 
them, however, the genera! be the agricultural mind. 
The landlords are ot vious sly ited with the harvest, and 
contented with their r nts, prac farming must becom: 
a = mn l very anxious for st am ploughs, disposed to 
wis sh for a reduction of the malt-tax without much hope of 


n min pee ut the condition of their 

lal poe cottages. Next year, sedi they will ar 

the conclusion that those cottages must be improv 

about seven years more will comp I the Government to apply 
principle of the Drainage Ac When two masters ar 

seeking one man, the “‘impossibility ”’ of rebuilding will very 


soon disap} 


gettir it and disturbed i 








Mr. Deputy Elliott, at the meet 
Thursday, charged 





l h 
ba k l 
id dis- 
nyt 
ici ( n 
it is said that a complete answer to this very sin ingul ir charg 
will be giv 1 Mr. Elliott is certainly a little hypercritical. 





He did not see the use of five dozen bottles of eau de Cologn 
ata ball, and was inclined to quarrel with an iten 


1 
ivory hair-brushes. Oby iously, he expected all the | 











whose hair got loose to use the same brush, as the men do 
in a Far-West hotel 
T 3 a w going on in Japan, in which England, 
Frat H l, nd America, are all alike engaged; but 
body ] vs W he » are their antagonists. The Princes, 
: 10 own the soil around the inland sea, fir 
the war steamers as they pass through its entrance, and 
1 s fire upon them; the Dutch Medusa, the French 
Ke x, and the American Wyoming having all played this 
ral Colonel - le has appl lied in vain to Shanghai for a 
European regiment, Gene va Brown preferring to let the only 
one 13} le go n relief; but by the latest telegran 
\ lJ + witl he whole British fleet, has left 
I r to punish the Princes. The Tycoon, 


while, seems to think it very commendable of the Drit 
+ } 


punish men whom he cannot reach, and has sent 





permission to fire on any vessel not bearing that particul 
ensign. Consequently, the British Government is at this 


l 
moment putting down rebellion in the empire of China and 
1 





Japan, nobody yws why or to whose advantage 
The German Diet hee voted almost unanimously, Baden and 
I mlurg being the only dissentients, that federal executi 
: aed ~~ vis . 
shall b 1¢ in Holstein. The King of Denmark, on 
other hay } leclared in hi , h{ +} } that} 
oblucr anu, has Geciared 1n Mis speech trom the throne lat he 
ul regard such execution as intended to destroy the inde- 
penden f Schleswig, and an act of war. The Danish 
people s rt him, and the Rigsraad has voted 5,000 addi- 
t l rs: while Swed : swenler aienad hw ti 
tional s rs; while Sweden, in a circular signed by th 
foreign Minister, calls upon the Western Powers to prevent 
2 contest in which Sweden must take ashare. The decree 
of execution ought to be carried out in six weeks, but th 


determined remonstrances of England and France will 
bably iuduce the Germanic Courts to pause. The first 
fired in such a qu satel would give a shock to the whol 
pean system, 








rhe French Government has conferred a a boon 1 





ipon 


travellers, All passengers by railway i iF rance have hitherto 
been shown into a w ey ym, cal ther a pt locked up 
like wild beasts in a cage for five, ten, or more minutes. The 
Government recently ord a that the entrance to the plat- 
form should be thrown open, and, in spite of the remonstrance 
f all railway officials, who, like other men, njoy the sense 
of ver, has ¢ rmined that the new rule shall take effect 
I Despotism, one perceives, has its uses 














I Qu l delivered of a Prince on Mon- 
day last, 28th whom Mr. Reuter reports that 
the ex-R n 1 l the Princess Cl ] ll 
fill t in rt nsors 

Mr. Spence, of Liverpool, the Confederate agent, w to 
last Saturday’s 7 , in praise of t ( lerat of 
t ( ( > ithor s in a i vith tl Ur nh } ss 
of tl t n States, p it that the R nS lard, 
tl { n paper in R l North ¢ : 
th oh 1 ing no } putat ] ly i 
North s.”? he say cannot i thet $3 
has ¢ remained } y f Sout - 
hecked « : itterar > I 
Nort t editor T \ ! 

° .9 . : ‘ S am 
\ y \ ud { Lyi M A to 
4 + 1 lay fi ‘ i j (> 
clan § ers have « ved R h of \ 
Ca us lard, ] journ | pposition part 
have destroyed the State Journal office, the war advocat 
It w n unfortunate day for the double assertion that the 
Pp in the South is perfectly free to utter obvious treason, 
lt there is no party that really favours that tre 
mised to ) 
of Turkish - 
glio,” tl eat 
l he is right l 
C1 his own m. 
Tl time 30,000,000 
pl r CUrEncy to pay 
th equently bé y 
u 12 18 awal i 
wd Mayor has to 
t of Common ( with 
stat lent 
f filling the of y ol 
n the occ ) 
iad “ asked ] 
of the Prince for tl I 
Does thi eloquent May l 
honour to be Lord Ma 
r when ¢ i] 
would, no doubt y 





to have been Lord May 
Mayoralty ; since two 
given mes ment, bei 

meant that the honour 








ed to regard the st 

f Wales have occasio £ Lord 
i Ly’ 1 phenomenon of all time. 

] latest price for Consols was 933, for Indian Fives, 108 
Mexican, 463; Greek, 372; and Spanish Passives, 35}. rl 
favourite companit s seem to be still h ytels, the last one bell g Ww 


Southsea Pier Hotel Company, with a capital of 60,000/, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
ac I 
LORD RUSSELL ON HIS DEFENCE. 
ORD RUSSELL and Mr. Sumner have, we sincerely 
believe, the same cause of freedom warmly at heart; 
nor is the latter at all more honest or more hearty than the 


former in his utter hatred of a society founded upon slavery, | 
which the Secessionists have formally adopted as the chief | 


aim and object of their present crusade. And yet it is scarcely 
possible to conceive a wider contrast than is presented by the 
speeches in which the senator for Massachusetts has assailed, 
and Lord Russell last Saturday at Blairgowrie defended, the 
attitude of the British Government. We do not refer to 
tone, though the tone of each was in keeping with the sub- 
stance of his speech,—Mr. Sumner’s ornate, diffuse, fanciful, 
acrimonious,—Lord Russell’s brief, grave, judicial, and yet 
incisive. We refer to the much wider difference of which 
that tone is merely the reflection. 
he has embraced what we believe to be the one greatest, and 
deepest, and most masculine principle of modern society, 
speaks almost like an angry woman. All the distinctions and | 
laws of modern statesmanship escape him. He fixes his eye | 
on the one great object which closes the vista of all hearty | 
lovers of human freedom, and can see nothing else beside. 

He is a ‘ Know-nothing”’ in the sense of knowing nothing but 

the one object of uprooting slavery, and scolds every one 

who can see that we must advance to this goal by | 
the wise rules and well approved habits of modern states- 
manship as if they were traitors to the cause instead of its 
truest servants. He fancies that we should serve the great 
cause—which is in far higher hands than ours—by flinging to 
the winds every principle by which Europe has slowly learned 
to subdue the anarchical rivalriesof mutually jealous States, and | 
throwing aside every dignified habit by which the horrors of | 
wurfare, great enough at all times, are mitigated and kept | 
within certain limits. He does not see that if the defeat of | 


who were suffering by it, only in order that we might ther 
declare the explanations to be unsatisfactory, and the cracks 
in the ground and fallen houses huge and monstrous but un- 
questionable facts, after all. But even Mr. Sumner does not 
insist much on this very weak point, he tries to persuade 
us that there was a stronger position intermediate between 
a complete blindness to the rebellion and complete neutrality 
towards the belligerent powers. He thinks we might 
have acknowledged the fact of a substantial belligerent on 
land, and refused to acknowledge the same power’s belli- 
gerent rights at sea,—admitted Lee and ignored Semmes,— 
considered the South a power in Virginia, but a pirate in the 
| brigs Jefferson Davis and Sumter. Belligerency, he quotes 
from all the legal authorities, is a question of fact. If 
| there is substantial power, admit it,—if not, not. And, no. 
| doubt, that is the principle; but certainly a more eccentric 
| application of it than Mr. Sumner’s we never heard of. The 
| admission of the belligerent rights and the claim to be neutral, 


Mr. Sumner, heartily as | is the admission of a state of war in which the neutral 


declines to be mixed up. Without it, as we know, the- 
Northern blockade would be internationally unjustifiable, and 
our rights would be invaded by the seizure of ships attempt- 
ing to pass the blockade,—so that the North cannot afford to 
blame us for acknowledging what is the guarantee of all their 
naval pretensions. But having acknowledged the state of 
war, Mr. Sumner bids us acknowledge it only on land, and leave 
the ships of the Confederates, if they launch any, to be dealt with 
as pirates. Is it possible for the human intellect to conceive 
aproceeding more ingeniously and, so to say, womanishly unfair, 
more utterly fatal to the acknowledged decenciesof international 
intercourse? It is like saying toa man, whose right hand is 
strong and whose left hand rather feeble, “If you fight 


| with your right hand against this rival who uses both, we 


will look on and say nothing; but if you attempt to use 
that feeble left hand in aid of the stronger right, we will cut 
it off.” Surely Mr. Sumner cannot be so babyish a partizan. 
as to fancy that any respectable State, having once recognized 


the Secession crusade could be obtained only at such a cost | a belligerent power, would deny it one of the most effectual 
as this, it might introduce on this side of the Atlantic almost | weapons of a belligerent. That itis a question of fact whether 
fiercer passions than it extinguished on the other. Indeed, | a rebellion is able to claim belligerent rights at all is true ;— 
we may fairly say, that whenever we conceive ourselves | but that, if in fact it can make effectual resistance on one 
obliged to break through humane and civilizing rules of! elenent, it should be denied the right of extending that resist- 





statesmanship and of warfare to gain a humane and civilizing 


purpose, we are, in fact, in our narrow impatience, distrusting | 


the larger purposes and calmer order of that Providence which 


never asks us to make the level of sober wisdom attained in | 


one age a sacrifice to the purposes of the next, 


For example, the idea which runs through the whole of | 


Mr. Sumner’s speech is that, in a case so bad as this of a 


Confederacy deliberately founded upon slavery, we ought—he | 


does not say to have allied ourselves actively with the North, 
but—without a positive alliance, to have given the North all 
the benefits of a virtual alliance. That is really, in one form 
or other, the running drift of his bitter charges against our | 
Foreign Secretary ;—we admitted belligerent rights too soon, 
and with too little limitation,—the Queen’s proclamation said 


we would be neutral, and we were neutral; the tone of} 
our Foreign Secretary was morbidly neutral; we not only | 


supplied the North with arms and ammunition, but the South 
also; we did not exercise any British authority in aid of the 
American fleet which had established the blockade; we | 
showed too much hesitation in straining the letter of a most | 
inefficient and confused law, which, no doubt, intended to 
prevent the Confederates from building a navy with our ship- 
builders ; in short, when we said we would, as a nation, stand 


ance to the other, is the childish dream of weak and blind 
partizanship. It would be exactly as rational to admit the 
South as a belligerent in Virginia and ignore it as a belligerent 
in Maryland ;—so that we should have to claim redress from 
the South for any injury to British subjects committed by 
Southern officers south of the Potomac, and from the 
| North for any injury to British subjects committed by 
the same men on the North side of the river,—on the 
rather Irish principle that the only belligerent in Maryland 
is the Northern belligerent. It is an imbecility of which 
no statesman could be guilty, to ignore the fact that the rights 
of war, once admitted, must be admitted wherever the 
war drifts, whether it ebbs southward or flows northward— 
| whether it gets on to the water, or, were that possible, 
mounts into the air. Mr. Sumner will be telling us next that 
we ought to regard the Federals as de facto in possession of the 
whole sky of the American continent, because the Federal 
balloons anticipated the balloons of the Confederates. To 
admit the primd facie fact of belligerency is to admit it for 
the same two powers wherever no third power has a prior 
right, and Mr. Sumner might just as well tell us we may admit 
it on the ice, but deny it on the water into which that ice 
melts, as admit it on land and deny it on sea. It is only the 


aside and aid neither party, we did, as a nation, stand aside | weak inventiveness of passionate prepossession that could have 


and aid neither party,—and our Foreign Minister strove to 


give (successfully, as it seems) to his despatches the tone of | 


neutrality which the nation had deliberately adopted. That 
is really Mr. Sumner’s charge. He does not openly say, what 
it would have been far more statesmanlike and plausible to 
say, ‘fours is the cause of freedom and of the truer civilization, 
and you ought to have adopted it,”—for that there might be 
a case. But he virtually says that, without professing to 
adopt it, we ought to have adopted it morally, and interpreted 
our nominal neutrality so as to mean active official aid to the 
North. 

For example, Mr. Sumner does not deny that, as a matter 
of fact, the belligerent power of the South on land was too 
great to be ignored. He thinks, indeed, that we recognized 
that undeniable fact with indecent promptness so soon as we 
discovered it, and that we ought to have waited to receive 
“explanations” from the North,—as if it were an act of 
courtesy before recognizing an earthquake to ignore it till 
we had received explanations from the unfortunate people 


| suggested such a piece of transparent sophistry as this. 

The truth is, that Lord Russell sees what Mr. Sumner does 
not see—that, however much we may hate slavery, it is in- 
finitely more important for both Europe and America that it 
| should be fought fairly, and by the universal rules of warfare, 
| than that great and wise precedents should be broken in order 
| to gain here and there an advantage against it. There might 
| be a case for saying we should have allied ourselves with the 

North. That would have been at least fair and open, though 
| we know it would have been a mistake, and, what is more, 
| we doubt whether the North would have liked it. But 
| when the critical moment came for the crystallization’ of 
| English public opinion, the North, so far from professing to 
‘fight against the whole system of slavery, was anxiously 
| trying to assure the South that nothing could be safer. We, 
‘indeed, and a few of our contemporaries, saw that this was 
| but a superficial state of things, and that a war against the 

extension of slavery would soon come to mean nothing less 
‘than a war against slavery itself. Still it was not for the 
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English people to interfere in a strife at such a distance in 
which they thought neither party had clean hands. They 
very wisely held aloof. But having made up their minds to 
do so, the holding aloof should be a reality and not asham. It 
is of more consequence to us to discharge our interna- 
tional duties honestly than even to beat down slavery. 
What could come of precedents for the future such as Mr. 
Sumner would have us make, except the commencement 
of a new era of international duplicity, in which “neutrality” 
would have a hundred different shades of meaning, according as 
we were stimulated by secret sympathies to interpret it favour- 
ably to the one party or the other? Blinded by passion, he does 
not see that when nations choose a course, it is a thousand 
times more important they should honestly abide by their 
choice than even that they should choose rightly. Lord Rus- 
sell has proved in twenty ways that his neutrality is not a 
name. We think, indeed, a mistake was made about the Ala- 
bama which it might be better openly to admit; but otherwise 
we have certainly not only acted sincerely in the neutral 
policy, but resisted the temptations of France—whose con- 
duct Mr. Sumner eulogizes in the comparison—to act other- 
wise. No doubt, it is true,—and we regret deeply that it 
is so—that the cultivated portion of English society has 
far more sympathy with the Slave power than the culti- 
vated portion of French society. And if Mr. Sumner had 
inveighed against the English middle and upper class only, 
we should have thought it unwise and useless, but natural. 
It is altogether different, however, when he speaks of the 
people and the Government. Lord Russell truly says that 
the numerical majority of the English people sympathize 
heartily with the North, and that the Government is, there- 
fere, honestly neutral. Mr. Sumner is the last man from 
whom we should have expected to hear such sophistry as he 
has sent us. If he knew his country’s interests, he would do 
all in his power to increase the respect felt there for Lord 
Russell’s statesmanship ;—for he alone, perhaps, among our 
present English statesmen, can at once hold with steady hand 
the balance of perfect neutrality, and yet use the whole weight 
of his moral influence to prevent any English treachery to the 
cause of freedom. 





THE “NEGATION OF GOD” IN WARSAW. 
NE of those stupendous crimes which the mind almost 
refuses to conceive as possible, or to believe in as ac- 
complished, was perpetrated a fortnight ago in Warsaw, and 
is now boasted of by the Russian press as a victory. Probably, 
three years ago, the men who now exult in the sacking of 
the Zamoiski House would have called God to witness, in all 
sincerity, that they were not as dogs that they should do 
these things. The one crime of power unjustly obtained, 
wielded, and defended has brought every other devil in its 
train, and while Europe looks on in sickness and _heart- 
loathing at the carnival of blood and lust that is now run- 
ning riot in Poland, the hangmen have lost all sentiment of 
their shame. We have sunk below the level of the vilest 
Cesarism. Tiberius told the Senate how he felt the agonies 
of a daily death ; Nero heard, as it were, the sound of a 
trumpet and his mother’s wailings from the hills that seemed 
animate with his crime; but Alexander II., Mouravieff, and 
Berg walk erect among men, and talk of duty and of law. 
Credimus esse Deos? 


It is in the details of this last great outrage that its peculiar | 


horror lies. We can understand the sack of a town taken 
after a fierce siege like Badajos, we can make allowances for 
the incapacity of a Government to control its officials in 
distant provinces during war time. But here the worst 
miseries of war are enacted in a peaceful town, garrisoned 
by an army, and are deliberately inflicted by the representa- 


tive of the sovereign on a few hundred people—of the highest | 


rank—whom he knows to be innocent. Let us take the 
acknowledged incidents, rejecting all that is unproved or im- 
probable. On Saturday, September 19th, General Berg was 
driving through the Nowy Swiat, one of the chief streets in 
Warsaw. He had reached a part where it narrows consider- 
ably before joining the Fauboug de Cracovie, when either a 
hand grenade from the street, or an Orsini bomb from one of 
the houses, fell into his carriage. 
self is certain, and the Polish narrative adds that his guard 
escaped equally, except that one man had a slight contusion, 
and that one horse was wounded. The Russian correspondent 


of the Herald and Standard states, however, that several | 


bombs were discharged, three Cossacks wounded, and seven 
horses struck. 


Warsaw, and savours a little of the Imperial contract the 


That it did not wound him- | 


The account comes from Wilna, not from | 


crime of the Russian authorities, by all means let them have 
that plea before men. One thing, however, we believe, may 
be asserted with absolute certainty. The bomb was not dis- 
charged from the Zamoiski Palace, but further on, and if from 
a house at all, from one on the other side of the street. We 
need scarcely add that even if the richest and best educated 
Poles be supposed callous to the crime of assassination, they 
can hardly have been imagined so suicidal as to choose one of 
the largest and richest houses in Warsaw for their theatre of 
action. No one, it is true, could have anticipated the actual 
vengeance taken ; but no one living under Russian rule could 
fail to foresee that an opportunity of outrage would not be 
suffered to pass by. 

What actually happened was that General Berg at once 
despatched a thousand soldiers to the Zamoiski Palace. The 
house in question is a large building, much like an Oxford 
college, enclosing a small garden. ‘The south side, looking 
towards the street, and the whole building being tenanted by 
nearly a hundred rich and respectable families, it is obvious 
that, even on the assumption, which we have shown to be 
false, that the bomb proceeded from the Palace, the crime 
could still only affect a single side of the building, and the 
rooms of a single floor. ‘To have invested that side, and 
imprisoned all its inmates till inquiry had been made, would 
have been rigorous in the extreme, but, perhaps, excusable 
under the circumstances. What was actually done was that 
the soldiery were literally let loose upon the doomed house- 
holds. Prince Thaddeus Lubomirski, one of the chief suf- 
ferers, occupied the first floor of the east side, looking out on a 
different street. His costly books, his engravings, his manu- 
scripts have been destroyed, his collection of coins dispersed, and 
he himself, a quiet, refined, scholarly man, known throughout 
Warsaw as the President of the Benevolent Socicty, was dragged 
away in chains. On the north side, Count Thomas Zamoiski, 
| who had served in the Russian Guard under Nicholas, and 
Count Ladislas, the son of Count André, the Polish Sir Robert 
Peel, were among the chief sufferers. Report adds the name 
of Count Stanislas, an old man of over sixty, but we hope incor- 
rectly, as his house is in another quarter of the city. Dr. 
Kowalewski, the Rector of the University, absent at the time, 
and, therefore, of course, innocent, has had his library, col- 
| lected during thirty years, utterly destroyed. The rich and 
learned were not the only sufferers. A coffechouse-keeper has 
| died of the shock he sustained at seeing the fruits of his life’s 
| industry carried off and given to the flames in sheer wantonness. 
The two hundred unarmed men who were dragged, wounded 
and bleeding, to prison were not the most miserable victims. 
One mother, at least, wasdoomed to see her infant tossed from 
a window of the third story into the area—a revolting and 
causeless crime which, perhaps, could hardly be matched in 
|the history of stormed towns during the past century. 

Neither lust nor passion, nor hope of gain, nor any motive 
but sheer brutality can even be surmised for this atrocity. 
Last of all came a saturnalia of drunken lust. The women, 
daughters of the noblest and best families in Poland, were 
collected together in some of the evacuated rooms, and the 
soldiers did their will on them. Lest any doubt should re- 
main that these horrors were deliberate, General Berg stated 
next day, at an official reception, that everything done had his 
heartiest approval. He would do the same, he added, if any 
future occasion of the same kind were given. 

In our zeal for Polish liberty we have never professed to 
vindicate the terrible expedient of assassination to which the 
outraged people has had recourse. We admit that since the 
shameless violation of all treaty and all law by the Russians, 

| the National Government is the only constitutional authority. 
We admit fully its right as a Government to condemn to 
death after open trial for breaches of the existing laws. But 
so long as its trials are of necessity secret, so long as the 
accused is not heard for himself, we deny absolutely that it has 
any right to decree an irreversible sentence. We further regard 
the attack upon General Berg, a mere military commandant, 
singled out for his high place, as especially inexcusable, and from 
the circumstances of this one foolish attempt we incline to hope 
and believe that it was the act of unauthorized enthusiasts. 
We are willing, also, to make every possible excuse for the 
Governor. It is clear he was panic-stricken, and it is the 
instinct of all poltroonery to be ferocious. Men demoralized by 
a bad cause, and unsupported by any sentiment of honour, may, 

possibly, persuade themselves that forty thousand soldiers are 

an insufficient guard against the hatred and the curses of an 
unarmed population. Perhaps, like one of his predecessors in 
office, the hero of the first massacres, General berg has come 

| to see blood, and to live in an ideal world of homicide. Some- 


writer is negotiating; butif it at all extenuates the subsequent | thing, also, may be allowed for the rancour of the parvenu 
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and the barbarian. It is the peculiar bitterness of the 
Russian position in Warsaw that its officers feel themselves 
despised in the very land where they are so absolute that even 
murder and rape are permitted tothem. The sword and the 
knout are strong, but they break against silence and contempt. 
The outrage in the Zamoiski Palace will have gratified all the 
most vulgar Russian passions, precisely because it was directed 
against patrician families, against traditional refinement, and 
the honour of women. But except these excuses, if they 
deserve the name, we know of none that General Berg can 
allege. It will not stop assassination to punish those who 
notoriously had no share in it. It will not increase Polish 
reverence for law to see it deliberately set at nought by the 
Viceroy, nor will such scenes of licence consolidate Russian 
discipline. The chief result, hitherto, has been fresh 
murder of one of the officers employed. The further result 
every day to be apprehended is a parodying of the Sicilian 
Vespers, the Poles fighting with knives against grape-shot 
and the bayonet. The day has, perhaps, arrived when they 
may look round and deliberately decide that they have nothing 
left to lose. 

A report, which, for the honour of human nature, we sin- 
cerely trust may be true, states that,General Berg is to be 
replaced as Viceroy. The man for whom the pillory and the 
gallows would be mild punishments will retire decorated and 
pensioned, displaced because he has scandalized Europe, but 
secretly honoured because he erred in the right direction. 
The Czar, who still approves of Mouravieff, can hardly have 
higher motives than respect for public opinion, and Europe 
may be thankful that he retains anything of that. It is for 
Englishmen to ask themselves how far these outrages ari 
dependent on their permission. To talk of moral influences is 
meaningless. Even were we all unanimous, with no dissen- 
tients like Mr. Hubbard, to think that the Czar has only made 
one mistake—the conscription, and that by a Pole’s advice— 
our moral indignation would fall idly on the canaille titrée of 
Russian officialism. Every fresh crime perpetrated in Poland 
gives another seared conscience to the Czar’s service. Having 
resolved to retain a profitable iniquity, the Russians will not 
desist half-way for a few leading articles, and speeches at 
public meetings, and diplomatic notes. If, therefore, Govern- 
ment at Warsaw is based, as it was in Naples, on the negation 
of God, the great nations who are trustees of His order in the 
world are accountable to God and man for permitting it. The 
risks of a European war may be such that even the extermi- 
nation of a brave people is preferable ; but the question is one 
that we have no right to ignore. Perhaps, if it be only con- 
sidered, our statesmanship may drift into some expedient which 
shall save a few thousand lives in Poland without adding 
a penny to the English income-tax. We only demand that 
the matter be not put by. ‘The continuity of cause and 
effect is not as visible in the moral as in the material world, 
but the grasp of God’s justice reaches over all time. If it be 
allowable to believe that we were made a great nation with 
some other purpose than to trade and bank for the world, to 
accumulate and to spend, it is, at least, possible that we have 
a direct interest, from the imperishable side of life, in main- 
taining liberty and law, and whatever makes life endurable to 
the weak. At least, we have no right to denounce the nega- 
tion of God in Russian Government, if we cultivate a Godless 
diplomacy, which excludes sympathy and abstract right from 
its code. 





MR. LINCOLN’S LAST DECREE. 

UPPOSE, what might very well happen, that a small 
majority in Lancashire objected to a war which all the 

rest of Great Britain were fiercely resolved to wage, would 
the Ministry, if they agreed with the nation, be justified in 
pursuing that war? Nobody doubts that they would; yet 
that is all Mr. Lincoln means by the decree which seems to 
affect some Liberals with so sudden a constitutional shudder. 
The President, in suspending the habeas corpus for military 
purposes, is simply doing what the Premier would undoubtedly 
do, 7. ¢., overriding a local resistance, though he is compelled 
by his unmanageable Constitution to do it in a very cumbrous 
way. In this country Lancashire, after proper argument, 
would be quietly disregarded, and would await in patience 
the reflux of public opinion... In America Lancashire would 
claim not only the right to be heard in proportion to her votes 
and her wealth, but the right to stop the supplies of men on 
her individual account. It is quite clear that the mass of the 
nation, from whatever motives, intend the war with the South 
to go on, and it is also clear that it cannot go on unless the 
North can call its militia into the field. So strongly did 
Congress, which, though limited in its powers, still like the | 


President represents the nation and not a section of the 
i 

nation, feel this necessity, that it passed the Acts required to 

mobilize the militia within the whole territory of the United 


States. That is the whole meaning and purport of the denounced 


Conscription Act, which differs in no appreciable respect from 
the Acts under which our own Government could to-morrow en- 
force the ‘ ballot for the Militia.’ In this country, if that Act 
were enforced with general consent, refractory counties would 
be very speedily compelled to obey the law. In America, they 
can, while the civil law reigns, arrest or stop the machine. 
Ohio, for instance, not liking the Act, can insist on trying 
every claim to draft any individual by her own Supreme 
Courts, and thus by mere force of delay can override the 
national representation. The war being equally waged for 
all the States, it is necessary either to abandon it or to make 
all States pull together; but the Constitution, framed by men 
who dreaded power quite as much as the misuse of power, 
does not provide civil means, and Americans, to the frantic 
disgust of our Tories, will not hear of revolution. The 
Government has no civil power to arrest the action of the 
States, no abselute Parliament at its back, and the President 
is compelled to cast about for new devices to execute the 
national will. Fortunately for those who dread revolution, 
his powers as Commander-in-Chief, in time of war, either are, 
or are held to be, very large indeed, and among them he finds 
a weapon which, clumsy though it seems, enables the nation in 
practice to carry out the policy on which it has resolved. 
The States must act through the Courts, and by suspend- 
ing the habeas corpus he disables the Courts from acting. 
The State action once impeded, the power of Congress is the 
only one which he is bound to respect, and he consequently 
carries out the Act passed by Congress, when necessary by force. 
That may be wise or foolish, harsh or well considered ; but it 
is no more an act of despotism than a similar one in England 
would be. The only difference is, that in England we have, 
by the favour of Providence, escaped a paper Constitution, 
and have delegated the absolute power over itself which every 
nation needs in emergency to an instrument which can work, 
A similar difficulty here would be met by a short bill similarly 
suspending the ordinary authority of the Courts, and Parlia- 
ment being absolute the illegal action would at once be legal. 
The United States are less lucky, and when the nation and 
a State differ, the national will is compelled to execute itself 
in some roundabout or apparently tyrannical way. Mr. 
Lincoln’s decree is not a triumph for him over the people, 
but for the Union over the ruinous pretensions of its com- 
ponent States. 

It is a move in a contest waged, not between liberty and 
despotism, but between the Federal and Union principles, 
and would in any other country in Europe receive the hearty 
approval of English Conservatives. Is it they who support 
Hungary in refusing to give up her separate Sovereign Diet, 
or they who maintain that Poland cannot be justly governed 
from Moscow, or, finally, they who think ‘‘ Repeal” a ques- 
tion which can ever be fit for discussion? Their dogma is, 
strong Government regulated by the national will, but entirely 
independent of individual, or local, or class resistance to law. 
Suppose Cornwall had in 1836 refused to pay its tax on tin any 
longer? That was a question absolutely peculiar to that county ; 
but if Parliament had rejected the claim, and Cornwall had 
still resisted, it is not Conservatives who would have been 
exceedingly mild. Mr. Lincoln is trying, as far as he can, to 
make the national will more effective than the will of any 
section, and if that be not English policy ,what is the meaning 
of Parliamentary Government? It is because they compre- 
hend this effect of the new decree that Americans manifest 
so little annoyance, and seem to observers in England so care- 
less of their personal rights. They know perfectly well that 
the moment such orders cease to be approved by the nation 
they will also cease to be issued, for they will not be obeyed. 
That idea of holding the people down by military force, which so 
terrifies some of our Liberals, never occurs to an American, and 
for this simple reason:—No conscription is possible in America 
while the country is not at war, and no possible revenue 
would support the army necessary for the military occupation 
of so vast a region. Wages are too high, the distances 
too great, the people in times of peace too indisposed to 
military service. That the Central Government will, if the 
Union lasts, be very greatly strengthened is, of course, a 
probability. The power which has to exact forty millions 
a year in taxes must, of necessity, be strong. But that pro- 
cess is not one which our countrymen have any reason to 
dread. A strong central organization, which shall draw to 
its aid all the statesmanship of the country, which shall 
elevate men to Imperial instead of parochial ideas, and which 
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shail « cessitate rei confide its great duties only to abl 
men, isthe very Improvement w hich, as regards foreign nations, 
America most needs. It is because the States consume so 


much of the political capacity of the Union, becaus 
is filled with men so little superior to the mass, because th 
Executive is so often composed of politicians who mistake bra 
for pride, and menace for dignity, that it i ] 
avoid war with the United States. Every inci 
to strengthen the central power tends f 
character, and there are few diplomatists on earth who under- 
stand both who would not rather deal with the Hous 
of Commons than the Tower Ham Vestry. If th 
is ever again to be ruled by great men, the Constitution must 
be modified nation more powerful than the 
States; and Mr. Lincoln’s last decree is but a sign of the 
necessity of carrying out the reform with something 
decent speed. if the b dy is to be active, the foot must lose 
nal right of standing still at pleasure. 
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THE 
HERE seems to be something of lity re mut the ap- 
pointments of the Whigs. ~nrgs now and then they 
fill up a vacancy in a way which raises public expectation very 
high. “ Now,” people say, ‘‘ estates, degrees, and offices arc 
no longer to be derived corruptly—clear honour is to be pur- 
chased only by merit.” And then forthwith the Whi 
quietly together and perpetrate a snug little piece of party 
patronage, which, if it does not quite deserve the ugly name 
of job, is, nevertheless, sure to be so called by a public wl 
has been stimulated to this inconvenient height of pu 
spirit. A Government ought to preserve a sort of keeping in 
its public appointments. It may take the lofty course of 
seeking out the very best man in the country for every 
vacancy which occurs in the public service, quite irrespective 
of his political influence or even his political opinions. Or, 
again, it may consider nothing but political influence and the 
strengthening of its Parliamentary posi 
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Government which took either of urs 
would not probably be very long-lived ntary 
support in the one case, and public he ot} 
would undermine its power. The right rule seems to be this— 
that no one should be appointed to any office which he is not 


evidently competent to fill; but that among candidates who 


are evidently competent that one is to be selected not who is 


absolutely the ablest, but who has best served the cause of the 
party in power. This system is, no doubt, a not very lofty 
compromise; but, then, Englishmen are generally content 


with a compromise in politics, knowing vi ry well that his 
professions are not apt to stand the wear and tear of ae 
strife. If, however, this compromise is to answer, it is clear 
you must abide by it at all times. If you indulge nal 
tits of pe rfect purity, Vy yu disgust the can lid te 8 W ho consid r 
themselves to have political claims, and you give people in 
general a fatal taste for a system of which they 1 all the 
benefit and feel none of the inconveniences. You set the 
public thinking upon higher principles of action, and th 
when the turn of the respectable party candidates comes, the 
public is dissatisfied, and grumbles. 

We think something of this sort has happened recently. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Baron Wilde was ap; 
tothe post of Judge Ordinary because he was thought the 
best man for the post. He had never sat in Parliament, and 
though he enjoyed the highest reputation in the profession, 
he was almost unknown out of it. The vacant post was one 
which the Attorney-General might have accepted, for the 
Judge Ordinary takes precedence of the puisne Judges, and 
no one, therefore, could have called it a descent. It is, how- 
ever, understood that the Chancelior-did not so much as offer 
ittohim. This was the perfect-purity system. Then it was 
necessary to fill up the vacancy left by the promotion of Baron 
Wilde in the Court of E xchequer, and unhappily Lord West- 
bury has not been able to maintain himself on his flying wing 
at the same lofty elevation above the vulgar assembly and 
damp soil of Westminster; and, consequently, in some 
quarters there is a rather unjust sutery of another Whig job. 

For six wecks the puisne Judgeship has been vacant. 
During this period it has been more than once offered to the 
Attorney- General, who had frequently refused a similar post 
before. At last it is filled up, and at the same moment the 
Attorney resigns. The reason given is “ill-health.” Of 
course, that is a sufficient reason, and we do not doubt 
that it is one of his reasons. But when a lower post, 
which he had constantly declined, is pressed upon an At- 
torney who was not so much as offered the higher one, 
which was vacant only a week or two before, he may not un- 
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I rally regard it s t it tl G rninent 3 no 
valu rvices very hig] We do not say tl his was 
there would be some ground for the At y-General’s dis- 
satisiact i e wi at least a o i chance that he 
would h ive made an adequate Judge Ordin iry as that Mr. 
Ser Pigott will make an adegu Baron of the Exche- 
quer; and one does not why the public might not have 
run | isk just a as the other. But, 
on the other hand, n nan, whether he has been Attorney- 
G rai or Db t, h s the ris ider t} ota puisine 


tier of regret 
ld h ive er 
untry in that 
f his resig- 
nation, we can on be restored to 
ictive life. 

We have said that the outery against Serj: 
little unjust; but it must be— 
moment, the Court of Exchequer is rather in want of a strong 
judge. The loss of Baron Wilde is a very heavy loss, and his 
colleagues who remain cannot, for one reason or another, be 





present 





( pate se fae Ft ubove the judicial average. Either Serjeant 
Shee or Mr. Mellish would have imparted more strength to 
the Court; the latter as being the man who has succeeded to the 
position which Baron Wilde occupied when at the bar—the 
former because, as we vent weeks back, 


ured to point out som: 
his age, his position assenior Queen’s serjeant, h 

and high character alike pla 
law bar. But the 


ge practice, 
e him at the head of the common- 


merits of the one are known only to the 





pofession, and those of the other ver-balanced by the fact 
that he isa Roman Catholic. True that heis no Ultram mntane, 
and has more than once shown himself independent of ecclesi- 
astical dictation—but Exeter Hall has a lond voice, and mere 
proi ssional m« rits cannot be expe cted ( itweighthe influc nee 
vhich Lord Shaft sbur} enjoys with the stepfather of his 
W So the dignity “om thet | Whig, whose family has 
made Reading a W hig borough, l who has always voted, 
as his brother b e him voted, steadily for the Whigs. But 
still the truth mu ist be spoken. The appointment of Serjeant 
Pigott is a fair average appointment. He is in the rank 
of the Queen’s counsel, and has a fair share of business 
both on circuit and . town. He may fairly be reckoned on 
to make as good a judge as many of his colleagues, and it has 
by no means turned out to be true, as a rule, that great 
advocates always make the best judg rie habit of parti- 


zanship is one which it is hard to throw off at an advanced 


period of life. A colder temper and more impartial judgment 
have often put good abilities on a level with very superior 
intellects, at all events, in the discharge of ordinary j dicial 
duties. 

To politicians, how r, the v y ca l by the resig- 
nation of t! Attorney-( l 1 will afford creater fi ld fi or 
specu (hat Sir Roundell Palmer should succeed him 
is a matter of cour ind, iustance, the ordinary 
rout prom the man who, whether as a politi we or a 
lawyer, has the best right to promotion. On again, the 
Atto y-Gen l will be, by co! on consent, the ag 
of the profession, and we shall be spared the disagree- 
abl specta le—which has been m than once scen 


of late, when official rank has deprived the too fortunate 
holder of all his private practice, because « do not think 


him werth the extra fees to which that rank entitles him. It 


licnts 


is not altogether pl asant to contemplate so « ym} lete a differ- 
ence of opinion between the public and the Government. 
Neither, in all probability, is there = greater doubt as to 


» name of the lucky lay wwyer W ho will succeed to ° e post of 
itor-General. Mr. Collier has been often enough already, 
cessive vacancies vane oceurred, singl 1 out by a sort of 
nsent as the Candi late who had the best claim to 
He rey s a large constituency, and his re-elec- 
reckons dc on with considerable confidence. Of all 
who have a seat in Parliament, he has 
both in his profession and as a 
unlike a judge, must of 
nec ssity be a Liberal and an M.P. Moreover, in days when 
men are pi rhaps apt to think a little too much about their 
personal ¢ laims—when competition is at its highest—when 
rich men labour like who have to win their bread, 
and every one is peevishly measuring himself with the 
rival who struggles at his si fhe , it is something in favour of 
a man that he has shown no sourness when he has been 
seemingly passed by; but has given the same ungrudging 
support to the Liberal cause as if he were the spoiled child of 
thos se who distribute the good things which Governments have 
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at their command. It is too much the fashion, at a time when 
political enthusiasm has died away, for men to let their 
politics sit loosely on them, and waver from the Liberal- 
Conservatives to the Conservative-Liberals as interest allures 
or pique dictates. For ourselves, we like men whose flag is of 
a more decided colour, and who know both what they seek 
and why they seck it. If there are those who, while they 
call themselves Liberals, are so enamoured of an aristocratic 


form of society that they can reconcile themselves to a great | 


crime, and had rather wink at slavery than favour equality, 


even on the other side of the Atlantic, Mr. Collier is not | 


among them, and it is something that men of this sterner sort 
are not regarded as absolutely disqualified for office. For the 
time is rapidly coming when equality of a certain kind will 
raise her head among the startled and fastidious Liberals, 
who turn deaf ears to her prayers, and will speak among 
them with a voice that must be heard. Not, indeed, that 


false equality of conditions, of rank and luxury, and, 


accomplishments,—which is an empty dream, except where 
all men are involved in a common poverty ;—but that real 
equality which refuses to recognize these adventitious advan- 
tages as giving a man any claim to the outward signs of 
respect to which they who enjoy them are so prone to cling, 
and which will assuredly, sooner or later, compel them, if they 
desire to be leaders of men, to speak as though they scarce 
called that their own which they had not themselves achieved. 
It is all very well for Ministers and ex-Ministers to be dining, 
and speechifying, and congratulating themselves on the uni- 
versal agreement about politics, and preaching perpetual 


sermons on the text of ‘‘ Happy is the people whose annals | 
But the recoil of the wave is not always the | 


are vacant.” 
ebb of the tide, and just as over-exertion is succeeded by in- 
activity, so inactivity of necessity produces the desire for pro- 
gress. And when that time comes, it will be well for those 
who claim the hereditary leadership of the Liberal party to 
find amongst them some men who have principles which are 
not merely principles of inaction—who are not the mere 


ordinary politicians who derive their inspiration from the | 


latest common-places of the Whig drawing-rooms ;—but who 
are capable, when these men shrink back into obscurity, of 
sympathizing with the emotions of the people, and giving a 
voice to their aspirations and their needs. 





R. CAPETOWN. 
R. GRAY has received, with that species of spiritual hauteur 
which bids fair to win for the diocese of Cape Town a 


colonial modification of the reputation of Exeter, the painful | 


news that the Privy Council will not sustain him in his depri- 
vation of the Rev. Mr. Long. The Rev. Mr. Long is, as our 
readers may remember, a colonial clergyman at the Cape of 
Good Hope, who was first suspended by the Bishop for con- 
tumacy in not giving notice of an approaching synod, and 
then, when he did not pay any attention to the sentence of 


suspension, was deprived for continuing to minister in his | 


church in defiance of the Bishop’s sentence. The Privy 
Council, speaking by Lord Kingsdown, decided that Mr. Long 
was under no ecclesiastical obligation of a legal kind to do the 


act for which he was suspended, and that, therefore, they must | 


reverse the sentence of deprivation which was grounded on his 
declining to pay attention to that sentence. The Bishop of 
Cape Town receives the news with that peculiar species of re- 
bellious meekness which has been for centuries the character- 
istic of Churchmen in dealing with the powers of the State, — 
to which they recognize their inferiority in strength, and their 
ayperiority in divine wisdom. ‘The Bishop begins by saying, 
in effect, that however bad he may think Lord Kingsdown’s 
law, and he does think it bad, he ‘‘frankly”’ allows that he is 
“bound in practice to admit the authority of the Judges on 
such a point,” and that it places him in very great em- 
barrassment, which he proceeds to explain. It settles the 
question, he admits, of the temporalities ;—Mr. Long must be 
restored to the enjoyment of the income and the possession of 
the building. But the Court has admitted that it deals only 
with the daw, not with the moral obligation of Mr. Long. 
‘* With Mr. Long’s obligation in foro conscientie we have not to 
deal.’’ Dr. Gray feels Mr. Long’s legal refusal to obey his 
bishop a very great sin in foro conscientic. 
do not touch on the Bishop's authority in spiritual matters. 
Shall, then, Dr. Gray only give effect to the sentence on 
appeal so far as it restores Mr. Long to the building and 
revenue, and still keep over him the sentence of suspension as 
regards cure of souls and administration of the communion, 
or shall he restore him to these spiritual rights? ‘The sus- 
pension was a purely spiritual sentence. It left the emolu- 
ments untouched. The sentence of the Bishop is set aside. 


*! in their rebellion against their visible. 


The Privy Council | 


| If there be such a thing as the Christian Church, all spiritual 
power within it must be derived from Christ. Neither kings, 
nor parliaments, nor civil courts can confer it. It has beea 
| given by Christ,—at least, so the Church of England holds— 
‘tothe Bishop. Herein lies my difficulty. Is not acquiescence 
in this assumption a surrender of spiritual authority to a tem- 
‘poral Court, and a betrayal of fhe trust which Christ has com- 
mitted to me?’ After weighing this delicate point, the Bishop 
decides ‘‘ with great hesitation’ that he ‘‘ may restore, and, 
| perhaps, ought to restore Mr. Long to the eure of souls and the 
right tocelebrate sacraments, upon the ground that hehad in law 
justification for his conduct,—which hedoes accordingly, —with 
a prayer that God will “ give him grace to act hereafter with 
faithful allegiance to the Church and dutiful submission to 
its authority.” ‘But in doing this,” adds the Bishop, “I 
desire to guard myself against any recognition of spiritual 
authority in the Judicial Committee as regards this Church ; 
and I therefore feel bound solemnly to protest—as, in can- 
celling my spiritual sentence, I have protested, and here again 
protest—that, in accepting their judgment as a matter of 
law, I do not admit the claim of the Court, if such claim be 
| involved in its decision, to set aside a spiritual sentence of 
a bishop of the Church in Africa. In that case I repudiate 
the asserted right, and declare that my present acquiescence 
is not to be regarded as a precedent, should any future case 
arise of an appeal from my jurisdiction to that of a secular 
Court. I hold myself free to give or to withhold spiritual 
powers, let the sentences of temporal Courts be what they 
may.” And Dr. Gray proceeds to expose further what he 
considers the monstrous assumption of the Privy Council to 
be an ultimate Court of Appeal for the colonies,—as it 
| already is for the United Kingdom,—on questions of doctrine, 
/ and so to decide “ what is or shall be the recognized faith of 
every religious body in the empire,” and so to make ‘‘its de- 
cisions virtually fresh articles of faith for these bodies.”” That 
this power should accrue ‘to a secular Court, where judges need 
not be Christians,” is a danger, he thinks, to the very life of 
faith, —and generally encourages us to hope that we shall some 
day see R. Capetown declaring a secession from, or declaration 
of independence of, the superior ecclesiastical Courts in 
| England, and declining in his turn to pay the least obedience 
| to their sentences. 
| It is curious enough that we are never surprised at this 
sort of contumacy in a bishop, while nothing would give us a 
greater shock of astonishment than to hear that the governor 
of any colony had thrown off his allegiance to the authorities 
in England, and set the Courts of his country at defiance. 
The reason of this Dr. Gray himself explains. The Bishops 
of the Church—appointed by the Queen, on the recommen- 





| 


*| dation usually of the Prime Minister—are supposed to hold 


‘their ‘“‘spiritual” authority directly from Christ, and to be 
showing, therefore, a kind of loyalty to their invisible Master 
We ceriainly should 
be very far from denying that their really spiritual authority 
|—their only real spiritual authority—that by which they 
touch and govern the consciences of men, is derived directly 
from the invisible Head of the Church; but then we 
| should make exactly the same claim, not only for the true 
|rulers of the State, but for all true men, in all their 
larger or smaller spheres of power and place; and in so 
doing we hold that we have the authority of the New Testa- 
ment every bit as explicitly as he can have for his ecclesiastical 
dogma. We suppose that every one who assumes an office 
for which he is really fitted, in political, or social, or commer- 
cial, or domestic, or any other description of life, has what 
the Bishop calls special grace from Heaven for its due adminis- 
| tration—that he is given a power for his office, a special guid- 
| ance adapted to his particular niche in the framework of society, 
| by which the whole is welded into a Divine organization. If 
| Christ’s teaching as to the vine and the branches means any- 
| thing, it means this. It is simply monstrous to make such a 
claim for ‘‘ spiritual” life as in any way distinct from secular 
/ and domestic life. It is the old vital heresy of the Roman 
| Church to sever the secular life from the spiritual, and claim 
| more grace for men who do their duty in the one than for 
| those who do it equally in the other. 
| In short, the sound doctrine of Erastianism, as it. is 
| called, has fallen into most undeserved disrepute through 
‘this atrocious attempt to oust the Divine grace from 
|}secular life and claim it in some exclusive sense for 
the ecclesiastical life. The real question between Church 
and State is not a question of more or less Divine power, but 
of the true distribution of functions. Now, we claim the 
administration of law and justice in all matters, whether lay 
or clerical, moral or spiritual, as a part of the true functions 
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of the State for which clerical men are peculiarly disy 
We do not mean that bishops and clergymen cannot be just, 
but that their peculiar work of preaching a gospel, instea 
giving them that administrative calmness, receptiveness, 
equilibrium of nature, which legal and equitable work 
demands, tends to develop states of mind quite inconsistent 
with it. They may be higher states of mind—or rather that 
is an idle question,—for each man is highest in the work for 
which his powers have been given him. But the highest clerical 
nature is not the same as the highest nature for the adminis- 
tration of justice; it ean do more to search the conscience, 
less by far to weigh conflicting obligations in a delicate scale. 
It is no answer to say that the Judges ‘need not be Chris- 
tians.’? Fortunately the grace of God for practical duties does 
not limit itself even to those who confess Him in their hearts. 
Unfortunately for us, Christians often do their practical work 
with indefinitely less fidelity than some who are not Chris- 
tians. The only true issue is,—do the Judges of the Privy 
Council decide, even on questions of doctrinal obligation, with 
a finer impartiality, a subtler sense of justice, a more truly 
divine equity, than clerical judges can do? We do not 
hesitate to answer in the aflirmative, and, therefore, we are 
hearty. Erastians, anxious to keep the Bishops in their true 
places ;—eager to support R. Capetown in his earnest onslaughts 
upon paganism; quite as eager to suppress him when he tries 





Db 


to usurp the functions of Dr. Lushington or Lord Kingsdown. 


OUR COLONIAL ALLIES. 

HE problem of our Colonial Empire has advanced a step 

to solution. The Canadian Parliament has declared its 
adhesion to the principle of a defence bill by a vote of 88 to 
7, and Great Britain has seldom received more satisfactory 
news. The relations between the colony and the Empire were 
in a far more critical state than the public generally supposed. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s fierce lectures were but the extreme 
expression of a feeling growing strong throughout all ranks of 
well-informed men, that Canada must for the sake of the 
Empire soon be cast adrift. Statesmen perplexed themselves 
to find reasons for proving that the vast but ungrateful ter- 
ritory performed any imperial function for which Nova Scotia, 
Brunswick, and Newfoundland would not be amply sufficient. 
Soldiers fretted over the impossibility of defending a people 
who, with a frontier of thirteen hundred miles, and a capital 
thrust as it were into the enemy’s mouth, still refused to vote 
a shilling, or arm a man for defence. ‘The mass of politicians 





were disgusted with what seemed to them the result either of 


selfish apathy, or of sleepy reliance on other purses, or of a 
secret feeling that independence was not, after all, worth 
defence. The desire to be rid of such a possession was be- 
coming stronger than the desire to retain it, and between such 
wishes and their realization the step is usually short. At the 
same time the mass of the people, who are Imperialists by in- 
stinct, always and before all things, were by no means prepared 
to see a great possession surrendered without striking a stroke 
in its behalf. 
at least a possibility of a war in which the Americans would so 
irritate our national pride, that the country would have 
insisted on defending Canada in the teeth of its leaders’ 
opinion and its own latent disgust—in other words, of a great 
war languidly waged for objects admitted all the while not to 
be worth the having. The feeling of thinking men has been 
well expressed this week by a writer in Fraser, who, of 
course, was unaware of this vote, and who writes with un- 
usual moderation. Though an advocate for colonies, he still 
advises that this particular colony should be told to depart, 
and that idea was rapidly crystallizing itself in the English 
governing mind. It seemed as though the alternative and 
much grander policy of changing the Colonial system as it now 
exists into a system of close alliances, which, while preserving 
to the colonies their power of free development, should girdle 
the world with armed and trustworthy friends of Britain, 
would not have even a quiet hearing. Fortunately, the 
Canadians, in the very nick of time, comprehended the state of 
feeling at home, and made up their minds to action. 

The question for them was a simple one, and at last it was 
fairly put. They could become the allies of the North, or 
the allies of Great Britain. In either case they must arm, 
but in the first event they would be liable to be drafted for 
war on a distant frontier and an object in which they had, 
unfortunately for their credit, a very limited interest. In the 
latter they would be enrolled for a war as yet in the distance, 
to be waged exclusively for their interests, and within reach 
of their own homes. In either case they must be taxed, but 
in the first they would be taxed from Washington for debts 
they had not helped to contract; in the second, they would 


The result was to create, if not a probability, | 


can bring to bear. 





t a future of their own. Always better 
} bn Cent Rettain ¢ re Fa 2.3 2 
inclined to Great Britain than to the Union, which pays for its 
polit s’ brag in universal suspicion, their inclination has 
z i 
: ; - 


ly increased by the partial collapse of Federal insti- 

tutions. The ever increasing fairness of Great Britain to her 
colonial subjects has told on the people of the Upper Province, 
while the men of the Lower have imt ibed a fierce dislike of 
the New Englanders,—who certainly are among mankind the 
most unlike French Canadians—which of itself would 
keep them loyal. The instant, therefore, that the alternatives 
became unmistakeably clear their decision was made, and they 
seem inclined, as the duty must be performed, to perform 
it on an adequate scale. They have not tried to form 
the nucleus of an army. The British troops will suffice 
for that, but they will be assisted first by 35,000 volunteers, 
—10,000 men, that is, beyond the existing force,—then by 
100,000 trained militia, composed of unmarried men, between 
eighteen and forty-five, and then by a levy en masse of every 
male between eighteen and sixty. Vast as the frontier is, it 
is not larger than that of the Southern States, and the Union 
generals will hesitate before they plunge into a country which 
cannot be made to maintain hostile armies, and is defended by 
700,000 armed men, backed by the terrible force Great Britain 
The Canadians, once prepared to do their 
part, nec d dread no half-heartedness on this side. It would 
be hard enough to restrain our countrymen from fighting for 


race 


|men who did not ask their assistance; but Canadian friendship 


once demonstrated, Canada will be defended as heartily as 
Cornwall. 

The importance of the Canadian yote is not, however, con- 
fined to North America alone. It will, in all probability, not 
only maintain the relation between the Provinces and Great 
Britain, and prevent for a generation the very danger fear of 
which has called it forth, but it may in the end show the way 
to.a new Imperial scheme. The Canadian case is the ¢) 
the test-point of our whole Colonial system. If we can 
ransmute that colony from a dependency into a hearty 
and armed ally, we can repeat the process over the rest of the 


world. No other colony has, like Canada, a gigantic empire 
across its frontier whose friendship is almost priceless; no 
other can be so certain that Great Britain will not coerce her; 


no other can feel so strongly the temptation of sharing the 
career of a power which, whatever may happen, will probably 
be for ages among the first powers of the world. No other, 
moreover, can feel taxation so oppressive a burden, for no 
other has to contend so hardly with a soil which yields nothing 
for nothing, and a climate which, like that of Scotland, is 
good only for breeding men. If the Canadians, free in law in 
all internal affairs, free in fact to choose their own external 
policy without coercion, tempted by the erasure of boundary 
lines between themselves and the rest of the American world, 
and sentenced by nature to comparative poverty, are still 
willing to arm rather than break the English alliance, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Cape, and British Columbia can 
be induced to maintain that alliance too. It may be possible 
yet, when ina few years statesmen reach the helm whose 
business is not, as Earl Russell ‘fonly to t 
and be thankful,” to arrange a definite scheme 


PCS 


says, 


under 


which every colony may, as it reaches maturity, elect to 
stand alone, or enter the vast Federation upon intelligible 


practical terms. England has much to gain from her colonies 


|in the single fact that they offer her all over the world allics 


who -can never be faithless without warning, who can never 
dictate her policy, and who neither affect nor desire to de- 
prive her of her share either of work or credit. The aid ofa 
hundred thousand Canadians, whose private orders come from 
Lord Monck, is a very different thing from the aid of an 
army of Frenchmen, whose secret instructions come from 


Napoleon. England, on the other hand, has much to offer 
even to colonies reaching maturity. It is much for an 


Australian to feel that a first-class Power is pledged to him 
as much as to every Englishman, that Consuls will agitate 
and Ministers threaten for him as readily as for any man who 
lives in the British Isles. It is more to feel that a trade 
which covers the world is as open to him as if he still called 
himself English, that India, for example, is as much part 
of his patrimony as that of an English peer, that every com- 
mercial treaty, every fresh conquest, every step undertaken for 
the advantage of Great Britain is to him also a more than 
equal, because unpurchased, gain. And it is most of all that 
every career in every climate is as open to him as to any other 
subject of the Crown, that there is neither law, nor custom, 
nor prejudice to prevent an Australian, or Canadian, or man 
of the Cape from taking his seat in Parliament and rising to 
the highest offices of the State. All that is needed to es- 
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hat English taxpayers should 
who offer nothing, that 


England asks them to 


tablish the new relation is, t 
cease to feel that they give all to men 
colonists should cease to imagit 











be anything less than allics. ‘The children are coming of age, 
and the end which true wisdom will scck is not to drive them 


forth of the house, but to admit them as junior partners inte 
the prosperous fir 





PIG-SCAB. 
eyond starvation, in spite of our article of 
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last week, and one of them is deseribed in a report published 
in the Tvlejraph of Wednesday on the condition of Bethnal Green. 
In that wretched city of grey hovels, which * respectability ” will 


t 
° 1) 
i 


not enter use it is afraid of plunder, and pauperism will not de- 
nounce lest rents should, perchance, be raised, in which civilization 
ly by the policeman, and Christianity chiefly by 

rv, there is a quarter called Hollybush place 





it is built on gravel, and as 











without awaiting Mr. Thwaites’ leisure, 
there is some natural drainage. Art has done something also, for 
as the place touches Victoria Park, there is a constant possib 
resisted with marvellous care by the population, that air, as 
fresh as the smoke will allow, may penetrate into its crowded 
courts But with t two exceptions, every injury which 
avarice ioranee, and = disorgani: n can inflict is inflicted 
in th t degree, culminating in the production of a new and 
most frightful form of disease. ‘The people, though generally free 





from vi least in its grosser forms, are so poor that 





every ava scrap of groun l, backyard, or court is let to 


pig-breed 

** fine pork, 
tended, 
fu'l of all 
have no play; 
result is a 
officer, apparently a man px 
doctors’ ’ obligation to do something more than their duty, calls it 


the men who supply so many East-end shops with 
rhe pigs, badly fed and ill- 


wallowing all day in ordure, and drinking out of 


fresh from Oxfordshire.’ 
gutters 


> 





imaginable filth, cannot be kept in health, the children 
round other than the street or the piggeries, and the 
iew and horrible skin disease. Dr. Moore, the medical 


with Quixotic ideas about 





or- 





bluntly the pig scab, and allows that “ its peculiar symptom is a 


disgusting odour, like that of the 


animal from whom the disease is 
This disease, which attacks the children of the locality. 
rainst which Dr. Moore, the medical 


e annual average of patients is 1,500—has to con- 


derived.” 


lasa “ chief evil a 





is describ 
officer—wh« 


tend.” We 


members of Parliament, who fly from London every year that they 


little statement to the five hundred 





? 
commend tha 


may get a breath of fresh air, and whose wives, while miserable 


if their own children are kept an hour too long from the sea, 


will throw down this paper in disgust because we dare 
to quote such a fact. We would reprint much worse things, 
till the ears of comfort-worshippers tingled, if we only | 
knew them; but that is happily impossible. No fact can 


ever transcend in all true elements of horror the simple statement 


that there exists in London a place where poverty, neglect, an 
ignorance are generating a new disease, to take the place of the 
leprosy we are so proud of having banished from Western Europe. 
There is nothing to be done in the matter, of course; all manner 
of sciences may be quoted to prove that; to assert the contrary 
is to fly in the face of the whole race of writers who justify so 


English life. ‘They have admitted the principle any time for tho 
last three hundred years; have fairly acknowledged the truth that 
in a Christian State the respectable ** Haves ” must disc} hei 
responsibility to the despised * Have-nots.’ No m 

land can starve, himself consents, while 
rental left in the land. The terrible oath of French workmen, *'To 
live working or die fighting,” has been anticipated by 
on the part of property-holders, which may or may not come up to 





unless he 





the requirements of Christianity, but which, at least, transcends 
any sacrifice made in any other land inthe world. Even ia th 
very Hollybush place the wretched are not allowed to suffer with- 
out medical attendance, gratuitously provided, and some sort of 
legal authority is lodged with an officer who is called, we trust in 
no spirit of latent sarcasm, the Government * Inspector } 
sances.” ‘lhere will be no innovation in carrying out the j j 
which dictated these arrangements, or trying to make part of Lon- 





don bear some distant resemblance to the city w] 


to become. Suppose the power of that Inspector were male more 





nearly efficient, or that medical officer enabled to move som 
Board invested with authority to see piggeries, | cemeterics 
transferred to the open air. Or suppose that, instead of leaving 


Parliament with nothing to do except criticize, and nothing 
to resist except the Speaker's authority, Lord Palmerston were 
to promote Sir George Grey, and confide to some other man 


of the governing families, possessed of some faint trace of ori 
ginality, a bill for the improvement of Unknown London, th 
cluster of great cities which stretch from Shoreditch into the 
depths of Essex, and contain in the aggregate more peopl 





All England has been stirred for 
Lancashire ; suppose the philanthropists stir for these half-forgotten 
cities which need always the attention with which ] ancashire nine 


than Liverpool or Vienna. 


years in ten can so easily dispense :— 


Population. 
88,456 Shoreditch and Suburbs 


‘ 


ROGGE: BO cette secdccnicceibstics oe 





2 rer | 
8,803 Riverton 





really cities, and but for their unexampled misfortune in 
connected with London would every one of them have a complete 
organization, with resident gentry, rich manufacturers, dozens of 
clergy, an organized municipality, and a thousand permanent 
links between the poor and the well-to-do. It is not doubted 
that all those things are exceedingly conducive to well-being; 
country would obloguy any 
one who habitually argued that-their county town would be 
the better for wanting them. 
that these gentlemen try to create similar institutions in the cities 


gentlemen sentence to social 


Suppose, if they are so excellent, 


which have been suffered to grow, as it were accidentally, all round 
London, establish municipalities, mark out and endow parishes, 
clear out squares and streets, and, by making rigorous local Health 
Acts operative for a few years, render the cities, at all events, 
habitable for the class which can choose its residence. It is possible 
to do all that if the measures are passed on local and exceptional 
grounds, and not applied to the entire kingdom, without trenching 


| on personalfreedom, or applying State revenue —except by loan—to 


scientifically Earl Russell's monstrous assertion, that it is the will | 


of the nation at present to be “at rest, and be thankful.” It is, 
however, permitted to whisper that when a scab broke out last year 
in Hampshire among the sheep, great people showed very keen 
interest, and contrived to do something by orders in Council of 


very considerable stringency. Sheep, no doubt, are more valuable, 


purposes strictly local. Let the medical officers be also health officers 
under a local act, with power, by direct appeals to the Poor-law 
Board, to compel the guardians to do the duty, which, if the 
poor of these regions may be credited, or the statements made 
to the magistrates may be trusted, they often so grievously neglect. 


| The mere appointment of mayors, of officers who would be visible, 


philosophically considered, than costermongers’ brats ; the animals | 


increase rent, while the ‘souls born in Hollybush place only in- 
crease the poor-rates; but then England is not openly governed on 
philosophical principles. That comparison of the men with the 
sheep is, of course, vulgar radicalism; but it is the deduction the 


sufferers would be most apt to draw, and when they draw it gene- | 


rally the well-to-do classes may wake to the knowledge that work 
remains to be done, which will impair the “rest” the nation ap- 
proves for at least one generation. 


' the pig-scab, or how 


Disguise the matter as we | 


please, that is not good government which allows such a scene as | 


> 


the Telegraph has described, any more than that is good building | 


which leaves fetid sewers untrapped and open under human lungs. 


Suppose, instead of applauding pleasant things about the national 
desire for ** rest,”—uttered as if sleep were a sign of the strength 
instead of the weakness of human nature—governing men set 
themselves deliberately to study the alleviation of that pauperism, 
that abject lack at once of savage self-helpfulness and civilized 
help from others, which is the secret disease of our magnificent 


and could act as centres for local effort, and direct outside assist- 
ance, would of itself do much to remove the anarchy of adminis- 
tration which now stands in the way of all attempts at reform. 
Means would be found fast enough if those who possess them were 
only assured against waste, and every penny thus spent out of the 
rates on progress would save twopence out of the burden pro- 
duced by the pauperism of disease. What is the use of preaching 
thrift, or sobriety, or self-help to the men whose children have 
expect that a race bred up among such 
scenes should abstain from the momentary relief which can be 
obtained even out of adulterated gin? ‘The wonder is that they 
abstain from crime, and do not deliberately prefer the clean prison- 
cell to the hovels in which they are compelled to toil. It may bethat 
the mere application of country organization to these places would 
not remove the evils with which they are rife ; but then the busi- 
ness of statesmen is to discover what will remove them, and not, 
with Ireland and London alike demanding government, to sit with 
folded hands, contemplating the work accomplished, and crying, 
** Let us rest and be thankful.” 





* Shadwell, Ratcliff, Limeho 
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THE GOD OF EARTHQUAKES. 
TFVUE recent earthquake at Manilla had, like almost all earth- 
1 quakes, a very striking religious aspect. There is no other 
ymenon which strikes the masses of ignorant men as so 
Mr. Buckle. as is well known, consi- 


dered them one of the great sources of Spanish superstition and 


natural phen 
exclusively supernatural. 
as snapping by their imaginative terrors the chain of civilization. 
Even the Greeks, by no means apt to take the characteristic attri- 
butes of their gods from the more terrible 
] 


of earthly events, gave 
to their God of the ocean, Poseidon, the epithet of the Earth- 
] 


shaker ; while the Jews, possessed by a truer inspiration, spoke of 


God as the root of all that was most fixed and enduring—the 
Rock of Ages who had made “ the round earth so fast that it can- 
Elijah was expressly taught that “* God was not 


not be mov< _ 


in the earthquake,” and though the Psalmists frequently ascrib 
the tumbling of the earth and the failing foundations of the hills 
to His especial wrath, yet they never fail to conclude the picture of 
» and, like Elijah 


see the earthquake passing away before the tranquil voice of divine 


storm and chaos by one of peace and deliverance: 
promise. But this, as Mr. Buckle warns us, has not prevented the 
close association of the earthquake with divine power in the 
Christian ages. That there is something in this phenomenon which, 
more than any other, expresses with awful power the collapse and 
nothingness of human things is obvious enough. Even the lower ani- 
mal creation perceive its approach, as some of them have been said to 
discern and quail before disembodied spirits or at the approach of 
death. In the earthquake at Naples, in 1805, the sheep and goats 
rushed in dismay against their folds before any human being had 
felt a shock ; the dogs howled, the horses became furious in their 
stalls, the cats’ hair bristled with terror, rabbits and moles rushed 
from their holes, the birds rose scared into the air, the fish crowded 
to the shore, 
through the streets towards the sea,—and all this before the 


the ants abandoned their anthills, the locusts crept 


danger became sensible to any observer, But even men become 
sensible of horror before they become sensible of danger. A gentle- 
man of Copiapo wrote to Captain Basil Hall :—* Before we hear 
the sound, or, at least, are fully conscious of hearing it, we ar 
made sensible, I do not know how, that something uncommon is 
going to happen ; everything seems to change colour; our thoughts 
are chained immoveably down ; the whole world appears to be in 
dlisorder ; all nature looks different to what it was wont to do, and 
we feel quite subdued and overwhelmed by some invisible power. 
Then comes the terrible sound, distinctly heard, and immediately 
the solid earth is all in motion, waving to and fro like the surface 
of the sea. 
shake the firmest mind.” 
apparently preternatural than those of any other human event. 
The ground assumes the appearance of runnin 


And, no doubt, its phenomena are more 


g water,—indeed, 
does transmit tidal waves as distinctly as the ocean itself. Not 
only are valleys exalted, and hills ade low, but nature appears to 
be working out on an awful and tragic scale the wonders of a 
pantomime. After the great earthquake of Quito in 1797, many 
whom the earthquake surprised in the town of Riobamba were 
found as corpses on the top of a hill separated by a river from the 
place, and several hundred feet higher than the site of the town. 
Lhe place was shown to Humboldt where the whole furniture of 
one house was found buried beneath the ruins of another, and it 
could only be accounted for by supposing that it had sunk into the 
earth at one spot, and been disgorged at that other. 
1783, whole estates were literally shugjied, so that, for example, a 
plantation of mulberry trees was set down in the middle of a corn- 
field, and a field of lupines was removed into the middle of a vine- 
yard. For several years after, law-suits were actively carried on 
in the Courts of Naples to reclaim landed property thus bodily con- 
veyed, without legal forms, from one man to another. Who can 


wax tapers, when the sun grew dim, and the Palace of the Inquisi- 
tion fell in. The conflagration which succeeded the earthquake was 
The less 
fatal, but almost more scenic catastrophe, in Caraccas, the capital 
of Venezuela, on the March, 1812, Holy 
The priestly processions were just about to start, and 
‘the crowds assembled in the 


thus directly due to the universal ritual illumination. 


26th occurred on 
Vhursday. 
churches were so numerous that 
between three and four thousand 
rushed by the downfall of 


have 
And 


c 
the effect upon the mind of the people was naturally enough 


persons are said to 


’ 
ae 


their vaulted roofs.” 


that of a religious rather than of an earthly catastrophe :— 
* People applied themselves to the exercise of those religious duties, 


which, in their opinion, were most fitted to appease the wrath of 
Heaven. Many assembled, and passed through the streets in pro- 
cessions singing funeral hymns; others, thrown into a state of 


distraction by these calamities, confessed their sins aloud in the 
streets ; numerous marriages were contracted between persons who 
for many years had neglected to sanction their union by the 
“«liction ; 


sacerdotal ben children found parents by whom they had 


not been acknowledged up to that time ; restitutions were promised 
by persons who had never been accused of fraud or theft ; families, 
which for many years had been estranged from one another by 
enmityand hatred, were drawn together by the tie of common suffer- 
ing.” And this summer in Manilla, the fearful earthquake similarly 
» population on its knees, on the eve of the Féte de Dieu. 
The prayers of thousands appeared to be answered by the sudden 
** After dress- 


found th 


crashing of the masonry and collapse of the earth 
ing,” says an eye-witness, who describes what he saw in All the 
Year Round of last week, ** I walked slowly homeward, and, hav- 
Being the eve of the Féte 
Men and women of 
every hue of colour were mingled with children whose fairer skins 


ing to pass near the cathedral, I went in. 
Dieu I found it crowded with worshippers. 


contrasted strongly with that of the elders, especially those whose 
parents were Europeans. ‘There is at all times a striking devout- 
ness displayed in the churches, but this struck me especially on 


ithis evening, no doubt because of the solemnity of the occasion. 


| How many were in the building I cannot say, but the number was 


Depend upon it, a severe earthquake is sufficient to | 


| by the peculiar way in which a beam had fallen. 


In Calabria, | 


very great, for though the cathedral was exceedingly large, I could 
not see a space large enough for a single additional person beyond 
a few feet from the door by which I entered. Some notion may 
be formed of the number present, from the fact that at this time 
there were not less than twenty-five priests officiating in different 
parts of the sacred edifice. The air was so bad, that I did not 
remain more than two or three minutes, though the service had 
not long begun.” 

Not many minutes after the same spectator returned to the spot 
where the cathedral had stood. Not a dozen people, he thinks, had 
escaped out of the building before it came crushing down upon the 
two or three thousand which its walls alone must have contained. 
The scene to which he was witness was one of no common order. 
‘‘ When I reached the ruins,” he says, “men and women were 
already working at those parts where appearances indicated the 
possibility of most speedily reaching bodies. The largest group 
was collected round a chapel, a small portion of which was upheld 
Women were 
sobbing, and men were listening anxiously at a small opening 
where a window had formerly been. Faint groans issued 
from it, and I could hear a voice—that of a girl, I thought, but it 
turned out to be one of the choristers*—asking piteously for help and 


deliverance. ‘Then a low but deep bass voice, doubtless that of the 


| priest who was officiating at the time of the calamity, uttered the 


wonder that people who thus see what Englishmen emphatically | 


call real property flying like shadows before their eyes, prostrate 
themselves before the great Earthshaker in paroxysms of fear 
and superstition ? 

But it is not only superstition which these terrible pheno- 
mena contrive to elicit. If Catholic countries did not happen 


to have two or three specially holy days in every week, it | : . : =a . ss 
: - oe ore vs every wees, 3. | could hear it, ‘Father, into Thy hands I commit my spirit, 


would be rather curious that the most memorable earth- 
quakes have so often surprised the crowds kneeling in their 
churches and cathedrals, so that the rocking earth has availed 
itself, as it were, of the picturesque piety of the masses to bury 
them in hosts among the sacred ruins. The great Lisbon earth- 
quake, in 1755, which buried or destroyed some 60,000 persons 
in a few occurred on ‘All Saints’ Day,” a high 


festival among the Portuguese ; and every altar was blazing with 


minutes, 


well-known words, ‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. 
Yea, saith the Spirit, for they rest from their labours.’ As these words 
came forth, those outside burst into a passion of tears, which was 
soon choked, in order that they might hear if the voice spoke 
again. ‘There were some deep groans, apparently wrung from the 
speaker by intense pain, and then the same voice spoke in a calm 
and even tone, as though addressing a congregation, ‘ For the 
Lord Himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God.’ Silence fol- 
lowed for some minutes, and then a deep voice came forth which 
was so low that only I and a few others near the hole 


and with the utterance of those words of faith and prayer 
the spirit must have left the tortured body, for not a sound 
was heard after this, except the piteous prayers of a child.” 


| It is not easy to imagine a sublimer instance of the faith which, 


encountering in His own visible person the awful Earthshaker and 


| destroyer, can see in Him nothing but the Eternal Rock of stabi- 





* He was dug out alive seven or eight hours afterwards. 
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y and of peace. The voice comes in the earthquake, but thi 
ce rthquake does but disguise to th pric st’s clazing eyes the 

il small voice which bids him rest from his labours. It reminds 


him only of that greater earthquake which rent in twain the veil 
of the Temple, when a deeper dismay was vanquished, and a 


greater work was finished. 


There is something profoundly impressive about the manner | 
in which this poor Spanish priest encountered the horror of 


such a situation. The kind of faith which great catastrophes 
are apt to inspire is something very different, indeed, from 
this priest’s. For that is, as Mr. Buckle teaches, a poor, 
superstitious sort of thing, impeding civilization and paralyz- 
ing the human confidence which is the root of all industry 
and energy. But the religious use of great catastrophes is not 
to inspire faith, but to call out and bring to light what is 


already inspired,—to shake not merely the earthly supports, but | 


all the external scaffolding of the mind, and throw it back on 
its true nakedness or its true strength. ‘There are, probably, 
crises for most men and all nations in which God appears somewhat 


as the Gol of earthquakes, shaking everything which is not at the | 
very centre of their life to its foundations, and solving pretty | 


decisively for them the problem whether they have anything to lean 


on or not. Are there many, even of our more “enlightened ” faith, 


as we truly call it, who would be found firm on the living Rock | 


when the earth seemed melting away beneath their feet, and every 
vestige of human aid, and support, and graceful association, and 
emblematic promise had{been scattered into ruins, and they could 
hear through the pain, and the darkness, and the suffocating air, 
nothing but groans of terror and cries forhelp ? Was there any voice 
as tranquil raised to the crowd of miners who, for nearly a week, 
were dying in hope of succour in the Hartley Colliery? It is 


seldom that the God of earthquakes, when He las shattered all the 


artificial growths of association which we mistake for faith, finds 
at the kernel of the soul that spirit, one clear glimpse of which by 


other men turns the most destructive and negative of outward | 


calamities into the most creative act of Divine love. 








THE BENTINCKS.—THE FOUNDER. 
FYFE House of Bentinck occupies a position in English history 
: which is in many respects unique. It is the only house 
founded by a foreigner since the days of the Plantagenets which 
has risen to the first rank, the only one built by a favourite which 
can look back to its origin with a glow of honest pride. Other 
men whose pedigree is not English are found in the Peerage, but 
the highest among them is only of secondary rank ; other houses 
have founded by favourites, but 
anxiously veil the personal career of the founder. 


been 
The Bentincks 


are proud of theirs, and with reason. In the long and splendid roll | 


of English statesmen there is probably not a man who has 
accomplished more for English greatness than the bad-mannered 
Dutchman who loved money so dearly and Englishmen so little. 
Hans William Bentinck, founder of the House which now rivals 
the Howards, the Percies, or the Seymours, was the third and 
youngest son of Hendrick Bentinck, Lord of Diepanham, in the 
Dutch province of Over-Yssel, where his family had flourished 
for ages as men of knightly, if not of noble rank. He was born in 
the year 1645, and appointed, while still a lad, page of honour 
to the young Prince of Orange, then first among Dutch nobles, 
and with admitted though somewhat indefinite claims to a civil 
primacy in Holland. He was then appointed gentleman of the 
bedchamber, and with the growing confidence of his Prince 
acquired a hold over his affections which continued through 


life, and placed the two men, who were in many respects 


strangely alike, on a footing, so to speak, of schoolboy inti- 
macy exceedingly rare in courts. An incident which occurred in 
1675 deepened this intimacy into unbounded trust. The Prince 
had taken the small-pox in its most malignant form, and all his 
attendants fled. Bentinck alone remained by his side, doing 
what thousands of women have often done, but what seemed 
to our hard ancestors so wonderful that Sir William Temple 
recorded it on the Stadtholder’s own authority:—‘‘I cannot 
forbear to give Monsieur Bentinck the character due to him of the 
best servant I have known in princes’ or private families. He 
tended his master during the whole course of his disease, both night 
and day ; and the Prince told me that whether he slept or no he 
could not tell; but in sixteen days and nights he never called once 
that he was not answered by Monsieur Bentinck, as if he had been 
awake. The first time the Prince was well enough to have his 
head opened and combed, Monsieur Bentinck, as soon as it was 
done, begged of his master to give him leave to go home, for he 
was able to hold up no longer. He did so, and fell immediately sick 


their representatives | 





wd in great extremity ; but recovered just 
Prince into the field, where he wa 
ice, and through 
in he publicly 
From this 


of the same disease, ¢ 
soon enough to attend th Ss ever 


next his person.” William never forgot this s 








life Bentinck was the single human being wh 
acknowledged as a man favoured by his own heart. 
| time forth, through life, he gave him but one employment. He 
| never made him premier either in England or Holland, never used 
| him as, what he was, a very competent soldier, never gave him 
defined or permanent high office. Only, whenever 
sary that the Prince himself should do some work which it was 
impossible for him to do, he rayed out Bentinck from his side as 
alter ego. If there was a nearly hopeless mission to be performed, 
Bentinck was sent to do it, and though personally, like his master, 
a stern, cold man, with a gloomy manner, made endurable only by 
its grave dignity, and the sense of repressed force which it in- 
spired, he was in such missions uniformly successful. He hada 
| knack, it would seem, like William, of persuading people that they 
had not a great many alternatives. Thus, in 1677, he was sent by the 
| Prince to England to negotiate a marriage between himself and the 
Princess Mary, eldest daughter of the Duke of York, and heiress 
presumptive of the throne—a work of singular difficulty, and, as mat- 


ht 
it seemed neces- 


ters turned out, of singular importance. William was a great man, 
but in 1688 had not the Tory squires been able to conceal the fact 
of an election to the throne under the fiction of James’s abdication 
|; and Mery’s consequent title, England would have run with blood. 

In 1677, however, the Duke of York was strongly opposed to the 
match, liking neither the Dutch Protestantism nor William's hostility 
to France ; but Charles wanted to please his people, and Bentinck 
managed his task so adroitly that he brought over the Duke toa 
favourable answer. ‘The marriage was completed, but in 1683 all 
its good effect for England, as well as Europe, seemed to have 
The Rye House Plot had just exploded, and all 


William was 


passed away. 
Whigs were looked upon with acute disfavour. 


counted among them, and at this moment Austria was so 
|menaced by Turkey that Holland might have been left 
alone to encounter the sleepless wrath of Louis XIV. Ben- 


tinck was, therefore, hurried over to assure Charles of his 
master’s detestation of the proceedings of the Whigs, and so to 
conciliate him as to preserve intact the English alliance with 
Holland. He succeeded, but after the accession of James II. the 
| new monarch made a demand for a proof of all this concern in the 
shape of the surrender of the Duke of Monmouth, Lucy Walters’ all- 
popular bastard. The States agreed to surrender the Duke, when 
William despatched his confidant to warn him of the danger and 
| offer him high command in the Hungarian war. Monmouth 
| evaded the offer, reached the Texel and England, and endeavoured 
to lead the Whigs in arms. William, who, though a Whig, did 
| not want to see Lucy Walters’ boy mount a throne, to the prejudice 


| of his wife and his own collateral claim—people always forget that 
William, on the mother’s side, was a Stuart—and who did want 
very much to command an English army, seized his opportunity, and 
through Bentinck offered his personal services to his father-in-law, 
though without success. The offer, indeed, was scarcely sincere, 
for William was even then preparing for a descent on England, 
and Bentinck, soon after his return, was sent to acquaint the Elector 
of Brandenburg (afterwards first King of Prussia, a person of little 
ability but much magnificence) with the design, and obtain from 
him, who dreaded France nearly as much as his descendant, pro~ 
mises of assistance. He received them, and then returning, took 
charge of the hardest detail in the design, the secret gathering of 
| the transports, and finally, when all was complete, stepped on board 
by William’s side. 

The Revolution triumphed, and Bentinck, who had incidentally 
contended for William as against Mary, was one of the first to 
experience the Royal Stadtholder’s gratitude. He was appointed 
Groom of the Stole and First Lord of the Bedchamber, an office 
which then resembled more nearly that of Ministre de la Maison 
de 'Empereur, with 5,000/. a year, and was created Baron Ciren- 
cester, Viscount Woodstock, and Earl of Portland, with some 
considerable English grants of land. In 1690 he sailed with 
William for Ireland, shared in the battle of the Boyne, and routed 
the Irish before Limerick. He received the general direction 
of the military operations in Scotland, where he steadily supported 
General Mackay against the Scotch councillors, who were anxious 
Mere defeat never struck either Bentinck or his 
1693 he was 


to supersede him. 
master as any proof of want of generalship. In 
despatched on an errand of singular delicacy—to consult Sir William 
Temple, then residing at Moor Park, Farnham, on the wisdom of 
the opinion which the King had conceived that he ought to veto 
the Triennial Bill. 
King’s opinion, and despatched his humble secretary, Jonathan 


Temple gave his opinion decidedly against the 
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Swift, to explain to William more fully the grounds of the view 
which he took of the matter. It is said that he did this because 
of trusting the matter to the report of Bentinck 
perfectly acquainted with the | 
English Constitution. Here, indeed, 
lay the great drawback to Bentinck’s public career in Eng- 
land. He could not converse in the English language—he 
knew little of, and cared still less for English feelings, habits, and 

1 England only as an instrument in the 


he was afraid 


alone. as that statesman was so im 
history and nature of th 





prejudices ; he regarde 






advancement of his master’s greatness in Europe, and was interested 
in her prosperity simply in so far as it was directly involved with | 
the fortunes of William himself. He never could understand or 
appreciate the English, he never was understood or appreciated by 


them. All the dislike to foreign favourites which was instinctive 


in the English nation was exaggerated tenfold in his case by his 
unconcealed want of sympathy with the people from whose 
For Bentinck 


. 
accumulating wealth, 


resources he was building up a gigantic fortune. 
admit, fond of 
avaricious, indeed, and grasping in the pursuit of personal aggran- 
Wherever 


public purse or the 


was, as his advocates 
dizement, so far as the limits of honour permitted. 
obtained from the privat 
bounty of the Sovereign without violating the rules of justice and 


pickings could be 


honour, there Bentinck was always on the look-out, and generally 


a successful candidate. Large slices from the royal domain in 
many counties of England were carved out for the King’s con- 


fidential friend, many more estates he purchased with the large 
sums of money which came to his hands cither from the direct gift 
of the King, or as the salary or perquisites of his various offices and 
commissions. ‘The English people, cognizant of this unseemly crav- 
ing for the loaves and fishes on the part of one who refused to be an 
Englishman in anything but name—he had been naturalized— 


They 


acquisition, often found in men who 


suspected Bentinck of a hankering after dishonourable gain. 
confounded that passion for 
are aware that they use acquisitions well, with ordinary greed, and 
Fortunately for his 
career they were splendidly undeceived. A Parliamentary inquiry, 


accused him privately of taking bribes. 


in 1695, into the distribution of secret-service money by the East 
India Company, for the purpose of unduly influencing persons in 
official or Parliamentary positions, disclosed the fact that not less 
than 50,000/. had been offered to Portland, and rejected; and 
that the money had been held at his 
year, in the hope that he 
length Portland told the Company that if they persisted in thus 
“insulting” him by this offer, he would become their irrecon- 
cilable foe. It is still more characteristic of Bentinck that he 
resented as an affront the compliments which were paid him 
on all hands when these facts became known. Still the proud, 
reserved, money-loving, but honourable Dutchman never made 
himself tolerable to the English. High and low alike called 
him morose and boorish, and it became a fashion among the 


service for a whole 


might his mind, until at 


change 


English nobility to speak of him as a mere heavy blockhead—‘‘a 
Hogan Mogan”—only just fit to carry royal messages. ‘The 
facts of history return a very different verdict, and show that 
his cool, clear, sagacious intellect was of inestimable service 
to the interests of his adopted as well as his native country. 
Nor do the French writers and statesmen of that time con- 
firm the English estimate of his morose and unmannerly de- 
meanour ; on the contrary, they are loud in their praises of the 
chivalric courtesy and polished manners of M. Bentinck, as 
well as distinct and unanimous in their appreciation of his 
diplomatic ability. But Bentinck spoke French as fluently as if it 
were his native tongue, and (notwithstanding the political chasm 
between him and the countrymen of the Grand Monarque) evi- 
dently was much rapport with French 
than with English. It is curious that, at the 
that Bentinck was the object of 
land as a Dutch 
Amsterdam were moving heaven and earth, appealing to the 
Constitution of the | 
both to Holland and England, against the same individual taking 
his seat in the States Assembly of Holland and West Friesland. 
Bentinck had been enrolled as Baron of Rhoon in the body of the 
nobility of Holland as far back as 1676, but the deputies of 
Amsterdam declare] that his right of sitting was forfeited because 
he had become a naturalized English subject and a member of the 


more @€h manners 
same time 
a popular outcry in Eng- 


favourite, the Burgomaster and Senate of 


nited Provinces, petitioning and protesting | 


English Parliament, and might be supposed, therefore, to be 
entirely devoted to the interests of England. This was in the 
year 1690, and the King was greatly incensed at the proceeding, 
declaring that it arose out of the animosity of the city of Amster- 
dam to himself personally. The Dutch nobles also resented the inter- 
ference of the burghers in a matter affecting their own order, and | 


Amsterdam, not being supported by the other towns, had to give 
way. ‘The same question, however, was, at a later period, raised 
with respect to Keppel, who was finally allowed to sit as one 


of the nobility of Holland, but with the special permission of the 


States ; and he was obliged to solicit their permission whenever hx 
desired to £0 to England. Thus some in both countries seemed 
disposed to repudiate a man to whom both were so eminently 
indebted, and of whom, with all his faults, either of them n 


have been proud, In th campaign of 1693 Portland shared th. 


| danger of his master in the disastrous rout of Landen (July 29th) 


One musket-shot passed through his p-ruke, a second through th 
sleeve of his coat, and a third inflicted a small contusion in hi 
side. He seems als», from a letter of Archbishop Tillotson’s, to 
his hand. William, who had ] 
sight of him in the flight, and knew that Portland was in bad 
health, was full of anxiety for his safety, 


have received some injury in t 


and on learning hi 
escape wrote off a hasty not nd congratulation. 
On his return from this campaign, William resolved to reward hi 


) of joy { 


unequalled services once for all, and ordered the Treasury to make 
out a warrant granting to Portland a magnificent estate in Wales, 
viz., the lordships of Denbigh, Bronfield, and Yale, said to be worth 
more than 100,000/., and the annual rent reserved to the Crown was 
only 6s. 8d. ** With the property were inseparably connected exten- 
sive royalties, which the people of North Wales could not patiently 
see in the hands of any subject.” Ac ntury before, when Elizabeth 
made the same grant to ier favourite Leicester, the people of 
Denbighshire had risen in arms, and Leicester thought it expedient 
to relinquish the grant. The principal gentlemen of the district 
on the present occasion had recourse to the Lower House, who 
voted unanimously an address to the King begging him to stop the 
grant. Portland had the discretion, like Leicester, to beg his 
Majesty that he might not be the cause of a dispute between him 
and his Parliament. The King gave way, though with a bitter 
feeling of mortification, saying, ** Gentlemen, I have a kindness 
for my Lord Portland, which he has deserved of me by long 
and faithful services, but I should not have given him these lands 
if I had imagined the House could have been concerned. I will, 
therefore, recall the grant, and find some other way of showing my 
favour to him.” Accordingly, soon afterwards, William conferred 
on him a grant of the royal house of Theobalds, with the demesnes 
in Hertfordshire and Middlesex, and also the 
office of ranger of the great and little forests at Windsor. It 
should be added that the remonstrance of the Commons took place 
before the disclosure of Bentinck’s integrity in the East Indian 
In the Feb- 
ruary of the following year (1696), Portland had the opportunity of 
repaying William's indiscreet generosity on his behalf by saving 
his life. Ilearing from two quarters that the assassination of the 
King was planned for a particular hunting-day, he hastened to the 
palace, and implored William not to leave the house on that day. 
The King positively refused to credit the story, or to alter his 
plans. Portland persisted, and at length threatened he would make 
the intelligence at once public if the King did not give way. 
William then gave way, and the disappointed conspirators ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ The fox keeps his earth.” On the 9th of February, 
1697, William made him a Knight of the Garter, and in June of 
the same year, finding that there was little but a solemn farce 
going on between the negotiators at Ryswick, he resolved to avail 
himself of Portland's friendship with Boufflers, and endeavour to 
cut matters short by a private interview between these two honour- 
able straightforward men. [Portland accordingly requested half- 
an-hour’s conversation with the French Marshal, and the latter, 


belonging to it 


question, and was argued asa constitutional question. 


having sent off an express to Louis and obtained his sanction, 


complied with the suggestion. In the conferences which thereupon 
ensued between these two men, the leading points were settled 
which were afterwards embodied in the peace of Ryswick. In this 
private negotiation Bentinck displayed talent of the highest order, 
and it is probable that it was this service which induced William to 
He gave 
Nearly a 


perform the most indefensible action of his great career. 


his able but greedy servant a second colossal grant. 


| third of Ireland had fallen to him by sequestrations, and he had 


promised Parliament to bestow these lands only with their consent. 
Bills were accordingly introduced into the House, but defeated, and 
William was persuaded to believe himself absolved from his pro 
following, o1 


whole to his personal 


Elizabeth Villiers, the only woman 


mise. le gave the 
enormous estate going to 
William ever trusted with 
rivalled Mary in his somewhat cold affection. 
of the Commons took fire. They would not remember that 
most of these men had, in saving England, forfeited European 
men and foreigners raised above 


whom State secrets, and who 


The jealousy 


careers, and saw only new 
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the old nobility. They appointed a Commission, and the Com- 
missioners reported that the number of acres was 1,0 ),692, 


of the annual value of 211,625/., or present value of 2,685,158/. 
These estimates said afterwards 
exaggerated for party purposes. Among the gr: 

to William Bentinck, Esq., Lord Woodstock (Bentinck’s eldest son, 
who died before him), of 135,820acres. In the ensuing session (1700 
the Tory party brought in the famous Resumption Bill, founded on 
this report, by which the grants were all reswmed and placed in the 
hands of Commissioners for the public service, one-third being 
res-tved tothe King to grant out for eminent public To 
ensure its passing, the Bill was tacked on by the Commons to the 
The Lords angrily resented this 


were to have been greatly 


mts 
nt 


services. 


Army and Navy Supply Bills. 


as an infringement of their rights, a money bill not being subject 
to amendment by them, and treating the Resumption Bill separately, 
sent it down amended. ‘The Commons refused to recognize it in 


this form, and many angry discussions ensued between the two 
Houses. At first, William thought of fighting the battle in the 
Lords, and on the 5th of April he told Portland that if the Bill 
was not stopped in the Upper House he should count all as 
lost, and the same day he declared that he to 
assent to the Bill. But his Dutch prudence and his good sense got 


was resolved not 


the better of the Stuart blood he derived from his mother, and he | 


intimated privately to the Lords that he wished them to give way. 
The Bill was accordingly voted by them, Bentinck and Keppel 
both making a point of voting in the and on the 11th of 
April William went down to the House and gay the 
IIe then immediately ] 


majority, 


it royal 


e 


assent without another word. 


Parliament without a speech from the throne. 


This, however, is anticipating a little. A more serious danger 


l 


awaited Bentinck than the loss of a grant, vast as it would have 


made his possessions. Bentinck loved his master dearly, but he 


regarded him with all the exacting affection of a lover, and could 


not endure the slightest approach to a rivalry in the place which 
he held in his confidence. He had tolerated Zulestein and Anver- 
querque, for they were contented to be the honoured servants and 
respectful friends of the King, and left to Bentinck the position of | 


bosom friend. But a younger man was now creeping into the 
affections of William. This was Arnoud Joost Van Keppel, a 
young Dutch gentleman who had accompanied William in hi 
expedition to England. ** Keppel had a sweet and obliging temper, 
winning manners, and a quick, though not a profound understand- 
ing. Courage, loyalty, and secrecy were common between him 
and Portland. In other points they differed widely. Portland 
was naturally the very opposite of a flatterer, and having been the 


figured one | 


| 


intimate friend of the Prince of Orange at atime when the interval | 


between the House of Orange and the House of Bentinck was not 
so wide as it afterwards bec had acquired ah of plain- 
speaking which he could not unlearn when the comrade of his 
youth had become the Sovereign of three kingdoms. 
most trusty, but not a very respectful subject. There was nothing 
uffer for William ; but his 


1° 
+ 


LI 
une, nit 


He was a 
which he was not ready to do or in 
intercourse with William he blunt sometimes surly. 
Keppel, on the other hand, had a great desire to please, and looked 
up with unfeigned admiration to a master whom he had been 


was and 


accustomed, ever since he could remember, to consider as the first | 
| wise, benevolent, 


of living men. Arts, therefore, which were neglected by 
the elder courtier were assiduously practised by the younger. 
So early the spring of 1691 
struck by the care with which Keppel observed every turn of his 
master’s countenance. Gradually the younger courtier rose in 
favour ; he was made Eari of Albemarle and Master of the Robes,” 
and Earls of Albemarle the half-forgotten Keppels still continue. 
This elevation, however, gave little offence, for the suave courtier 
was popular, liberal, and almost affectedly English, while his rival, 
as Keppel advanced, became at once more unbearably reserved and 
more avowedly Dutch. At last William, partly for peace, partly 
because Bentinck alone could carry out his designs, made Bentinck 
Ambassador to France. 


as shrewd observers were 


The “ grudging Dutchman ” accepted the 
post, and in five months spent in his master’s honour eight) 
thousand pounds, say a quarter of a million of to-day. A 
day or two after affec 
tionate letter to Bentinck :—* The loss of your society,” he 
writes, “has affected me more than you can imagine. I should 
be very glad if I could believe that you felt as much pain at 
quitting me as I feel at seeing you depart; for then I might hope 
that you had ceased to doubt the truth of what I solemnly declared 
to you on my oath. Assure yourself that I never was more sincere. 
My feeling towards you is one which nothing but death can alter,” 
Bentinck took the historian Rapin with him as tutor of his son, 
Lord Woodstock, and Prior as the S$ cretary of Legation, and 


his departure William wrote a most 


J 
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ignified, and able 








never was embassy conducted in more stately, 

}manner. The French people worshipped the magnificence of his 
equipages and household. The French courtiers were astonished 
at the grave but courtly dignity of his bearing in the presence of 
the great King. The French statesmen were deeply impressed with 
the calm, shrewd sagacity which chai l his diplomacy. 

I himself again ; but on 
1 favour, and though he 
shared in the negotiations of Looin 1699, he fiung up all his posts, 


and retired to the noble seat—Bulstrode Park, in Buckinghamshire, 
which he had lately purchased of Lord Jeffreys’ son-in-law, and 
1 to Bulstrode Whitelocke. Here, as in his 
i ] ad 


i is 


which had once belong 
rec t 





he interiors, laid ont the grounds, erected 


ll other matters as little as he 


other seats, he ador: 
}* ssibly 
and in 1700 he 
the Partition ‘Treaty 
Bourbon and Hapsburg 


aviaries, and spemt on ¢ 
He was still consulted on State 
loyed to si 
. 


could. 


and Lord Jersey were em] 
ich settled the r Syn ctiv 


wl 


tims of the 


Houses. It was a fair treaty for Europe, but the Spaniards, who 
were signed away without their own consent, resented the 
indignity, their imbecile King was made to sign a will in favour of 
the Bourbon claimant, which was end l by Louis, notwith- 


standing the treaty, and the Commons, in wrath at the aggrandize- 


ment of France, impeached Bentinck, who signed the treaty, 


his colleague escaping without a reprimand. ‘They also in- 


peached Lords Somers, Halifax, and Orford, and, anticipating 
the result of the trial, prays 1 William to dismiss them all 
from his councils. ‘This buist of party spite was, however, 
too much for the Lords, who first presented a counter-address, 
and then, quarrelling over points of form, threw out the 
articles. This was the LEuarl’s last public appearance. He 
attended his master’s death-bed on the Sth of March, 1702, 
and then for six years devoted himself to Holland. In 1708 


» found his intellect failing, and he returned to England, to die on 
1709, and be buried in Henry VIII.’s Chapel, 
he had sO ck arly 


h 
the 23rd November, 
in Westminster, by the side of the Prine 
loved and so faithfully served. Though a foreigner in feeling, both 
his wives were Engl first a Villiers, sister of Karl 
Jersey; the second a Temple, sister of Henry Viscount Palmerston. 


wh m 


His only surviving son by his first marriage, Henry, succeeded him 
as the head of the English Ilouse of Bentinck ; his two sons by his 
ond marriage, William and Charles John, succeeded him as 


nobles of the United Provinces. Whe Earl also left nine daughters, 
of whom seven married into high English families, and one died 
unmarried. The remaining daughter married one of the chief 


noblemen of Holland. 
The character of Hans Bentinck, like that of every hero of a 
but to those 


who understand 1688—and who that can read English does not ? 


revolutionary period, has been variously represented ; 
—itis not hard to read. He was William ILI. in homespun— 
and that was the expression which he stamped upon the family he 
had built. Whenever a to the front it 


is asa 


Bentinck comes 


great Dutchman that he succeeds; whether, like Lord George, 
he risks a fortune upon a horse without a quiver of the 
lip; or, as Lord William, he earns the hate of every con- 
temporary Anglo-Indian by his ungenial manners, and the re- 


verence of every subsequent proconsul by his administration—so 
and farsighted. When Hans died he had aceu- 
mulated lands worth half a million, and had surrendered as much 
more, and contemporaries murmured at the greed which stood so 


horribly in their way. Since his death, however, no historian has 


| ever adjudged him overpaid, and no Hentinck is ashamed of the 


grants which men like Macaulay admit to have been so nobly 


earned 


THE KEY TO AMERICAN POLITICS. 


[From our SpectaL CORRESPONDENT. 


New York, Se} tember 18th, 18635. 
A DEFEAT of any of the principal armics of the Republic woull 
just now be a godsend to the Pro-slavery Democrats, who have 
been routed right, left, and centre, in all the recent important State 
elections, to their great tonishment and consternation. For, 


elated by the large majority given in New York last year for 

Governor Seymour, and reckoning much the effect of the 

arrest of Vallandigham and of the draft, they were confident of 
; ‘ 

t, ib, 


Vjorities given against 


upon 


} 


+ 
if 


so confident, inde as unwisely to predic even in 
But the m: 
them, and for the Government, even in Maine, which has sent over 
18,000 men into the field, all v« ters, and all, of course, Free-soil 
War Democrats or Republicans, have been from 20,000 to 30,000. 
The indications now are that in the elections which are to take 


place in October in the great States, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 


SUCCESS 5 


California, as a thing of course. 
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New York, the Government and the war will be sustained by very | So that your choice in Eur pe, in so far as you hay choice, i 
decided maj ind that even Vallandigham the martyr will | between, on the « hand, an unbroken Re} ibl nder tl 

be left out in t ld. At this, doubtless, there will go up an ex- | control of a Government hostile only to slavery and injustice at 
clamation from you “ Britishers ” (and let me say, by the way, that | 1] | ult and | = Geran which U 
I quote here f British writers on this country a word never | y . l it to do so, v l ms of sincere and con 
heard in it from men in any condition of life, even the lowest) stant y with you and wit] , and foster at home only 
there will go up then from you self-styled Britishers an exclama- | the arts of peace, and, on the other, the same—as far as you are 
tion at the fickleness of the ‘* American people” and the incompre- | concerned, the same unbroken Repul but under the old Union 
hensible workings of * American politi But O ! good British | and the old Constitution, out of wh hw triving to cast the 
people, with whom we long to be on terms of friendship and | unclean spirit of slavery ; under the Govern 


brotherhood, which ye will not, because we insist upon mutual 
kindness, mutual respect, and mutual consideration, there is, or 
hensibility or fickleness in the case,! For, to 
in which the apparent success of the Peace 
itest—that of the election of Governor Seymour, 


York; this was in no sense the success of a party com- 


will be, no incompr 
take the instan 
Democrats was gr 


of Ne Ww 


mitted to, or willing to accept, the issue of peace and disunion. | 


At the time of that election the fortunes of the Republic were at 


their lowest ebb, and the capacity of the Government to conduct 


the war to a successful issue seemed doubtful ; and so Mr. S& yinour, 
Democrats for the next Pr 

appointed and 
commonwealth—on the ground of 
Far from it: 


the then chosen candidate of the 
dency, was elected by a large 


; majority of the dis 
of a great 


impatient peopl 


peace and disunion ? on the ground explicitly stated— 


of “a more vigorous prosecution of the war.” It was hoped that | 


the statesmans 





» and military ability which were necessary to 
the re-toration of the authority of the Government, and whicl 
were supposed—erroneously, as it proves—to be lacking in tl 
pres nt administi ition, might be found in the well-disciplin d, k ng 
experienced Democratic party. 

I am the 
because I have noticed evidences of an entire misapprehension in 
i Pro-slavery 
and of their relation to the questions of peace and 
Also a very intelligent friend, but 
*, whose 


But not a word of permanent dis- 


union was uttered. more particular to tell you this, 


Europe of the Sig ificance of the past Dem cratic 
successes here 
a partition of the Republic. 
not countryman of min 
ior § 


business has kept him in this 
years past, and who has just returned 
England and France, told me on 


which saddened and the other 


country 
from a short visit to 
yesterday two things, one of 
The first, that everywhere he 


somewhat surprised me. 
France, he found on all sides 


both in Great Britain and in 


the wish that the insurgents should succeed, at least so far as to | 


break up the Republic ; the second, that, with almost equal 
unanimity, he not being an ** American,” and yet being known to 
have interests and a large connection in. this country, was con- 
gratulated on tl 
movement, as tending to secure the much coveted destruction of 
and (preposterous conjunction)! the 


speedy 


our Government ) 
restoration of peace. Remember, then, that the Pro-slavery 


Democratic party seeks first, seeks only, its restoration to 
power and patronage, the power and patronage pertaining to the 
administration of the Government of the unbroken Union; and 
that whatever success it may attain is due, and due only, to the 
belief among those who support it that its policy will attain the 
f ** the 


they 


and the maintenance « 
than 

the policy of the present administra- 
prove that the would not yield 
party, it would be upset in a twinkling, 


restoration of ** the Union as it was,” 
Constitution as it is,” 
can be attained by 
tion. If it should 

to the measures of this 
or compelled to adopt a war policy. 
the rebels by telling them, on the one hand, that their “ irregular 
(so the rebellion is styled) to the Government, ‘ tyran- 


more surely and quickly 
rebels 
Its policy now, to win back 


opposition * 
nical” as that is, cannot be admitted; and, on the other, by con- 
ceding to them all that to obtain which they rebelled, i.e., the 
right to take slavery into the Territories, and to bring their slaves 
with them when they visit the Free States, the rigid enforcement 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, the perpetual establishment of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, and in all the national forts, dock- 
yards, arsenals, and other establishments in the Slave States, and 
the restoration ¢ 
the Democrati party. This is calle 1 by them * 
its rights under the Constitution.” But if the insurgent slave- 
holders should refuse to be charmed back by this most charming 


} } 


ut, the very people who, in the 


f the Southern annexation policy to the favour of 


giving the South 


arrangem supposed case, would 


party into would almost 
Republicans and the Free soil 
again, and the war would 


never talked 


have put tl Democratic power, 
to a man unite with the 


Democrats to turn them out 
break out afresh. For ] » and disunion are 
about. It is only because peace is supposed by some besotted 
folk to be the surest and the shortest road to a restored and 


strengthene union, that its advocates are able to get a hearing. 





success of the Democratic party and of the peace | 


nt which blusters, 


and annexes, and winks at the slave trade and at filibustering, and 


i 
| which if it do return to power will co back, like the strong man 
| Who was not bound, with seven spirit mor 
] . , : " 

| Poss ssed of at first Between these cl SC, 


| alternative. 


wicked than it wa 
for there is no other 
Yes, there is one Armed intervention on the sick 
of the Slave Confedera y in such for that 


you can, while main 


taining your Governments at home, crush us of the Free Stat 





Democrats, Republicans ll togeth But rid yourselves al 
quickly and utterly of n there is any other road 
tow Act / disunion 
B me turn away from this theme, and « ! I 

marks previous letter about 1 1 this « itry I shall 
| never re the men nt ied by reading a ] eraph 
in the first letter of your excellent correspondent, Mr. Dicey, 
in which he expressed hi r} it finding New York an 
English town, filled with En h people, and English thing It 






like the man who remark at in Paris even the children 

ke French. Now, New York, from 

rely English, or purely Yankee, in 
I 


many oth 
Ki 


its position, is much less 
ts physiognomy than very 


r towns in the older parts of the country ; and between 


the English, or if you prefer it, the A sixons, in t United 
States, and those in Great Britain re can be detected som 
superficial traits of difference. Is not tl une true of the peop! 


of Middlesex, and Yorkshire, and ¢ , you do on t 








other side never sufliciently appreciate, and you n can ovel 
estimate, the fact that in dealing with and observing the people of 
this country, you have Englishmen in hand, though not British 
$ cts lou are < tinually setting us Up as me sti 

problem to study and to solve ; and yet when you walk in a room 


full of us, you find that we demand 1 


’ ) more study or solution than 
| your neighbours. It is our circumstances, the conditions under which 
we act, that you need to study ; and as to those, you are too apt to 
, xl they ought to be like 


assume that because we are of English bl 


forgetting that circumstances and conditions ther 


yours at home; 
|have passed through great and continuous change during past 
Englishhood of thos: 
to forget that a 


and yet in no sense of 


centuries, without in any way impairing th 


}whom they affected. You are too apt, also, 
be a citizen of the United Stat 


|man may 
the word an “American.” Paul was Roman citizen, but wa 
Paul a Roman? 
born and bred in this country, and yet not b 

If a thousand French 
' 


had emigrated to England in the last generation, and had 


A man, too, or a community of men, may be 
in any way a fair 
exponent of the ‘“‘ American” character. 
families 
| lived mostly together, would you think their children at all fair 
specimens of English character? Could they even be called Eng 
lish ? 
| whelm us with judgments formed upon just such grounds. 

You will recollect 
in Southern and Cen- 


Well, the 


mere accident 


And yet your writers, both of books and newspapers, over- 
Kecent 
events have illustrated this question of ra 
how supinely and how meanly the people 
tral Pennsylvania behaved during L. 


‘s invasion, 
** Americans,” except in the 
Phey 
m here for two or three generations, indeed; but 


people were not 
of birth upon American soil. were Germans, whose fami- 
lies have b 
who have kept by themselves, and have only recently begun to use 
our language. They are the most 
no higher idea of life than to get a dollar and put it into 


rdid people in the country, 
and havi 
a stocking. 
owes its reputation asa repudiator. 


It is to their temporary ascendancy that Pennsylvania 
At Pittsburg and the region 
round about, in the same State, you may remember that there was 
great energy and unflagging perseverance shown in the prepara- 
tions for defen Everything was given up for that. Pittsburg 


is a manufacturing town, and those men were Yankees, i. ¢., men 
of English blood born in this country. You may remember, also, 


that when the commander of the rebel privateer Tacony stole 


into Portland harbour and carri 


per 


armed with muskets anda 6-pounder, into two harbour steamers, 


l off the revenue cutter, the 
soon as they discovered the theft, threw themselves, 





as 


and although the cutter had a 32-pounder, against which the sides 
of their frail boats would have been as paper, they moved upon the 
rebels with such spirit and decision that the latter were compelled 
to abandon their booty, and at last to surrender. ‘Those men, too, 
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were Yankees. Now, the point of present interest in all this is 
that the affairs of this country and the conduct of the war have 
gradually passed almost exclusively into the hands of Yankees— 
men born and bred in this country, and whose heart is in the 
matter. The foreign element, which naturally was a considerable 
one, though not very great at first, has dropped away or been 
weeded out, and we are doing the work ourselves. Ours the glory, 
or ours the shame. 

It is not from the purpose for me to add that the soldiers have 
now, except a mere provost-marshal’s guard, all left New York. 
We expected the parks, at least, to show, in their trees, shrubbery, 
and their furniture, the traces of armed occupation. But they do 
not. Nothing is taken away, destroyed, or even injured. One of 
the parks near my house is divided by a broad street, and it 
happened that troops were encamped in only one-half of it. Yet 
now they are gone it is impossible to tell by the eye in which half 
they were, except you go close enough to see in which the turf is 
pressed down where they lay upon it. You think, perhaps, of cer- 
tain stories you have heard, and wonder. Remember that in army 
slang, to pillage is “‘ to Blenker,” that the name of the Colonel now 
in State’s prison for disgraceful practices is D’Utassy, and that, 
when the Chief Commissary Officer in New York began to investi- 
gate some great subsistence frauds here, in which officers were 
involved, he “sent for an interpreter.” A YANKEE 





LONG VACATION CORRESPONDENCE. 
Normandy, September 20, 1865. 
To an Englishman with little available spare cash and time, 
and in want of a thorough change of scene and air, which category 
I take to include a very handsome per-centage of our fellow 
countrymen, I can recommend a run in Normandy without the 
slightest hesitation. I am come to the age when one learns to be 
what the boys call cock-sure of nothing in this world, but am, 
nevertheless, prepared to take my stand on the above recommenda- 


tion without fear or reservation. For in Normandy he will get an | 
exquisitely light and bracing air, a sky at least twice as far off as | 


our English one (which alone will raise his spirits to at least twice 
their usual altitude), a pleasant, lively, and well-to-do people, a 
picturesque country, delicious pears, and, to an Englishman, some 
of the most interesting old towns in the world out of his own 
island. All this he may well enjoy for ten days for a five-pound 
note, or thereabouts, in addition to his return fare to Dieppe or 
Havre. So let us throw up our insular vacation wide-awakes, and 
bless the men who invented steam, and pears, and Norman 
architecture, ‘‘ and everything in the world beside,” as the good 
old song of * the leathern bott?l ” has it, and start for the fair land 
from which our last conqerors came, before the days get shorter 
than the nights. Alas! how little of that blissful time now re- 
mains to us of the year of grace 1863. 

[t is some few years, I forget how many, since I was last in a 
Norman town, and must confess that in some respects they are 
changed for the better, externally at least, now that the Second 
Empire has had time to make itself felt in them. All manner of 
police arrangements, the sweeping, lighting, and paving, are 
marvellously improved, and there is an air of prosperity about 
them which does one good. Even in Rouen, the centre of their 
cotton district, there are scarcely any outward signs of distress, 
although, so far as I could see, not more than one in three of the 
mills is at work. I was told that there are still nearly 30,000 
operatives out of work in the town and neighbourhood, who have 
no means of subsistence except any odd job they can pick up to 
arn a few sous about the quays and markets, but if it be so they 
kept out of sight during my wanderings about the town. But there 


is one characteristic sign of the empire to be noted in all these same | 


Norman towns, for which strangers will not feel thankful, though 
the inhabitants may. The building and improving fever is on 
them all. In Rouen, amongst other improvements, a broad new 
street is being made right through some of the oldest parts of the 
town, from the quays straight up to the boulevards, which it joins 
close by the railway-station. ‘This Grand Rue de l'Empereur will 
be a splendid street when finished, to judge by the few houses which 
are already built at the lower end. Meantime, the queer gables of 
the houses whose neighbours have been destroyed, and a chapel or 
two, and an old tower, standing out all by itself, which would make 
the architectural fortune of any other city, and which find them- 
selves with breathing-room now, for the first time, I should think. in 
the last five hundred years, look down ruefully on the cleared space, 
in anticipation of the hour rapidly approaching, when they will 
be again shut out from human ken by four-storied stone palaces, 
and this time, undoubtedly, for good and all. They can never 
hold up until another improving dynasty arrives. 


At Havre the same process is going on. New houses are 
springing up all along the new boulevards. Between the town and 
Frescati’s great hotel and bathing establishment, which faces the 
sea, there used to stand a curious old round tower of great size, 
which commanded the mouth of the harbour, and some elaborate 
fortifications of more modern date. All these have been levelled, 
old and new together, and the ground is now clear for building, 
and will, no doubt, be covered long before I shall see it again. 
Large seaports are always interesting towns, and Havre, besides 
the usual attractions of such places, has a sort of shop in greater 
perfection than any other port known to me. In these you can 
buy or inspect curiosities, alive and dead, from all parts of the 
world. Parrots of all colours of the rainbow scream at the door, 
| long cages full of love-birds, and all manner of other delicate 
little feathered creatures one has never seen elsewhere, hang on the 
walls, or stand about amongst china monsters, and cases of amber, 
and inlaid stools from Stamboul, and marmoset monkeys, and 
| goodness knows what other temptations to solvent persons with a 
| taste for collections or pets. ‘To neither of these weaknesses can 

[ plead guilty, so after a short inspection I stroll to the harbour’s 
mouth, and do wonder to think over the astounding audacity of our 
| late countryman, Sir Sidney Smith, who ran his ship close in here, 
and proceeded in his boats to cut out a French frigate under the 
guns of the old fortifications. His ship got aground, and was 
taken; healso. But, after all, it was less of a forlorn hope than 
throwing himself with his handful of men into Acre, and facing 
Bonaparte there, which Jast moderately lunatic act made him 
'a name in history. Audace! et encore daudace! et toujours 
d'audace! was the rule which brought our sailors triumphantly 
| through the great war. And there is another picture in that 
} drama which Havre harbour calls up in the English mind, to put 
in the scale against Sir Sidney's failure—I mean Citizen Muskein 
and his gunboats, skedaddling from Lieutenant [rice in the 
Badger. Do you remember Sir Citizen Muskein’s—or rather 





Canning’s—inimitable address to his gunboats in the “ Anti 
Jacobin ”:— 
* Gunboats, unless you mean hereafter 
To furnish food for British laughter, 
Sweet gunboats, and your gallant crew, 
Tempt not the rocks, of St. Marcou, 
Beware the Badger’s bloody pennant 
And that d——d invalid Lieutenant!” 
Enough of war memories, and for the future the very last thing 
Ss “ 5 
one wishes to have to do with this simple, cheery, and, for all I can 





see, honest people, is to fight them. 


There are packets twice a day from Havre across the mouth of 
| the Seine, a seven miles’ run, to Honfleur, described in guide-books 
as a dirty little town, utterly without interest. I can only say I 
have seldom been in a place of its size, not the site of any great 
historic event, which is better worth spending an afternoon in, and 
I should strongly advise my typical Englishman to follow this 
route. In the first place, the situation is beautiful. From 
the steep wooded heights above the town, where are a chapel, 
much frequented by sailors, and some villas, there are glorious 
views up the Seine, across to Havre, and out over the sea. 
Then, in the town, there is the long street, which runs down to 
the lighthouse, and which, I suppose, the guide-book people never 
visit, as it is out of the way. It is certainly as picturesque a 
street as can be found in Rouen, or any other French town I have 


ever seen—except Troyes, by the way. The houses are not large, 
but there is scarcely one of them which Prout would not be proud 
to ask to sit to him. 

Then there is the church in the centre of the town by the 
market-place, with the most eccentric of little spires. It seems, at 
an early period of the middle ages, to have taken it into its clock— 
or whatever answers to a spire’s head—that it would see more of 
the world, and to have succeeded in getting about thirty yards 
away from its nave. Here, probably finding locomotion a tougher 
business than it reckoned on, it has fallen asleep, and, while it 
slept, several small houses crept up against its base and fell asleep 
also. And there it remains to this day, looking down over the 
houses in which people live, and many apples and pears are being 
sold, and crying, like the starling, I can’t get out.” There is a 
splendid straight avenue, stretching a mile and a half up the Caen 
road, and a good little harbour, full of English vessels, which ply 
the egg and fruit trade, and over every third door in the sailor 
quarter you see ‘‘ Cook-house’ written up in large letters, for the 
benefit of the British sailor. 
| The railway to Lisieux passes through a richly wooded, billy 

country, and then runs out into the great plain in which Caen 
ilies. The city of William the Conqueror is quite worthy 
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of him, whi aying leal. | thouch ' 
not quit st Mr. Carlyle’s thusiasm f 

Conquestor, ” must be confessed t h ‘ 
one of the three strongest men who have ruled in England, and 
that in the long run he has done a stroke of good work for ow 
nation. ‘The church of the Abbey des Hommes, which he began in 
1066, and of which Lanfrane was the first abbot, stands just as h 
left it, except the tops of two towers at the west end, which wer 
finished two centuries later. It is a pure Norman church, 320 feet 


long, and 98 feet high in the nave and transepts, and the simplest 
have 


and grandest specimen of that noble style | ever seen. 
William’s grave is before the high altar, the spot marked by a dark 
The 
Huguenots rifled the grave and scattered his bones, but his strong 
old building 
solid pinnacle, 
It is now filled 


Caen i 


stone, and no king ever lay in more appropriate sepulchre. 


‘l here is an 
gle 


which is a room which tradition says he occupied. 


stern spirit seems to rest over the plac e. 


by a sin unde 


near the abbey surmounted 


increas- 
dis- 


sis- 


with the wares of a joiner, who lives below. s 
ing in a solid but 
turbed and altered by the building mania than any of her 
ters. There was an English population of 4,000 and upwards 
living here before 1848, but the English Consul fairly frightened 


manner in its outskirts, seems less 


them away by assurances of his inability to protect them (against 


what does not seem to have been settled) in that wild time, 
and now there are not as many hundreds. One of the sur- 
vivors is the Commissionaire of the Hotel d’Angleterre, West 


} 


by name, a really intelligent and serviceable man, well up to his 


work. It is scarcely ever worth while to spend a franc on a com- 
missionaire, but West is an exception to the rule. Lis father was 
in the lace trade, which is active in Caen, but his premises were 


burnt down some years since, and an end put to his manufacture. 





West is now trying to revive the family business, and one of his 
first steps was to get over a new lace machine, and a man to work 
it, from England. It has not proved a good speculation as yet, for 
no one else can manage the machine, and the Englishman insists on 


being drunk half his time 
We left by one 
Havre. 


quarries on its banks. 


of the steamers which ply daily from Caen to 


‘The run down the river is chiefly interesting from the 


They are not the principal quarries, but 
are of very considerable extent; and from the quantities of tip, 
heaped into moderate-sized grass-covered hills by the river side, it 
¥ 


is plain that they must have been in work here for centuries, u 


see the stone in many places lying like rich Chedder ch 
and cut as regularly in flakes as a grocer would cut his favourite 
The from thi 


quarries, but gains its great hardness and sharpness after a short 


cheeses. stone is very soft when it comes first 


exposure. After passing the quarries we got between salt marshes 
haunted by abundance of jack snipe, and so we passed out to sea. 
Vacuus Viator. 


BOOKS. 
—>_— 
MR. KINGLAKE AND HIS CRITICS.* 


Every one will recollect that 
Robinson Crusoe’s ship was beset by savages in the China Sea, 


memorable engagement when 
and the breathless interest with which he read on to discover the 
result of the discharge of their spears and arrows. It was not, 
of course, possible that they should destroy a vessel so superior 
to theirs in size and force, but they might, nevertheless, succeed 
in doing her some serious mischief; and this, indeed, they did, 
for though the framework of Crusoe’s vessel remained undamaged, 
Friday, the life and soul of the whole story, was killed. The time 
then came for Crusoe to reply with grape and canister to the 
broadside of “ these wretches,” and a good deal of execution he 
did. To drop metaphor, we think this controversy is pretty much 
in the same position. The critics, in truth, laid themselves 
absurdly open to reply. If they had confined themselves to 
strictures on Mr. Kinglake’s tone and temper, to denying the 
justice of his and the impartiality of his nar- 
rative, they would have been on ground on which they were, 
at least,on an equality with their antagonist. But the Press 


inferences 


politician, and to refuse a challenge is not in his nature, in which, if 
we may judge by his writings, courage borders on pugnacity, and 
magnanimity is apt to degenerate into scorn. The Times had not 
spared him, and he did not spare the Times. When he drew that 
cruelly outspoken picture of “the Company,” and “the shrewd, 
idle clergyman,” who prompted its managers, he must have known 





what it would draw down onhim. There was also, in more than 
* The Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. Kinglake. Fourth edition. London: W, 


Blackwood and Sous, 
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| have been 

















. on mA wT 
( ] A I 2 R. -mJid 
t uir of | wove caring abo I 
l writers—just as now] iom names t 
( repiles to pea ( ( of the « il- 
a respectable publication,” or “a writer ina 
news] Of course, in these days, this sort of thing is as 
near as } » high treason, and if Mr. Kinglake had set 
h elf t his critics lose thei: temper, he could not nave 
d Mere criticism proper would not slake their thirst 
for veng , and they accordingly determined to prove him a 
blund in facts. Now, there is alw ays a strong probability 
that a man 10 has given some years to writing a history, will 
KnoW more about the facts than people who have only given 
some weeks to picking holes in his book; and if they had 
reflected a moment they would have seen that it was 
very dangerous to accuse of error a man who had Lord 
Raglan’s unpublished papers in his keeping, simply because 
there was no published authority for his statements. How- 
ever, tl lid it, they did their w t, and they have laid them- 
selves open to a triumphant reply. ‘Lheir failure has been as com 
plete as was the failure of Croker’s attack upon M acaulay. They 
have established some dozen not very important misstatements 
n matters of fact, and also that it is very wonderful that in two 
large volumes there are no more. But it must not be imagined 
that by thus replying to those who impugn his accuracy Mr. 
Kingla is, indeed, he himself ints out, has lisposed of the 
general ntroversy which his be s engendered. That will 
be a \ much harder task, and, moreover, one with re spect to 
which his suecess is, perhaps, more than doubtful. 

Six ses in which proper nam have been misspelt, four 
mistakes ublinportant collateral ] uts, are the result of the 
unass lenergy of the press ; in two more misspellings, and 
two 1 mportant error public criticism was fore- 
stalled by “ private communicati As to most of the other 

tro sies of which we have heard so much—as to the exact 
point i it which war « } dl n Turkey and 
Russia, and between Russia and the alli is to whethe 
Lord Palmerston did or did 1 resign in December, 1853,— 
as to t the French n is] la | the 1 \ in Old Fort 
Bav,—as to whether the 7th Fusiliers eve: turned round 
and 1 l back” on the day the Alma.—as to whether 
it was Sir George Brown wh« 1 the Grenadier Guards 
into t ] subt, and the like, the notes which Mr. King 
lah ppended to this edition completely vindicate his accu- 
As to the operations of the Rifles, he admits himself to 


in error; but then he has the pleasure of pointing out 
that lis ¢ 
Brown. 
But 
matters of f 
Th 
battle of t 
all satisfied to fight with “ Reviewers,’ 


the Quarterly with poor Sir George, and fires all his artillery 


‘ror is the result of following the report of Sir George 


Mr. 


ways quite fair in his mode of arguing? 


while we freely admit Kinglake’s triumph as to 


act, is he al 
impugner of the accuracy of his narrative of the 
but he not at 
so he proce eds to ide ntify 


e gre 


he Alma was the Quarterly Review; is 


| into that unhappy General of Division. This is done in this way : 
| —Sir George has, it seems, circulated a MS. containing an ac- 


The 


count of what he imagines he saw and did at the battle. 


| Quarterly Review makes a mistake, which Sir George also made 


in his report to Lord Raglan, and it shows so very minute an 
acquaintance with his views, that a “‘ writer could hardly have 


learnt so much unless he derived his knowledge with more or less 


directness from Sir George himself.” Now, we cannot see 
that this is fair reasoning. Would a writer who was criti- 


cizing Lord Stratford be justified in treating Mr. Kinglake’s 
account of the Ambassador's feelings towards the Czar as sub- 


stantially written by Lord Stratford himself, because it is so very 
minute, and Lord Stratford has never contradicted it? When 
Mr. Kinglake points out that at least the Quarterly Reviewer 
must have had Sir George’s MS. in his hands, he is probably 
enough in the right, but a man is not responsible for everything 
Which may be said by a writer to whom he has furnished mate- 


rials, nor bound to correct him if he misuses them. By this sort 


; a lof reasoning it w be hard to ¢ y Mr. Kinglake 
had for a long time been very unfavourable to Mr. Kinglake as a | © Te@Soping ut would not be hard to show that Mr. Kinglake 


may properly be treated as if he were responsible for the pamphlet 
of the “Old Reviewer.” But even if it is fair to look loftily over 
the Quarterly and “refute” Sir George Brown, what is the use of 
it? If the errors of the Review are exposed, why seek to make 
it a personal contest? Is it not enough to be engaged in a sort 
of duel with the Emperor of the French and all ‘‘the brethren of 
In truth this is more than courage, it is pu 


the Elysée sia g- 
nacity. 


Let us take, again, the dispute with Captain Mends. He was 
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not a formidable opponent. The mere fact that he knew nothing 
about tlie buoy by no means proved that it was not misplaced; 
and it was not difficult, for one who had Lord Raglan’s letter in 
his hands, to compel him to confess that ‘‘it seems there was 
a buoy.” But the real question remains, did or did not Mr. 
Kinglake insinuate that the French officer who laid the buoy 
down was influenced by evil motives? Whether the mis 
placement was an act “resulting from sheer mistake on the 
part of our allies, or from their over-greediness for space, 
or from a scheme more profoundly designed, it plainly 
went straight towards the end desired by those French officers 
who had been labouring to bring the enterprise toa stop.” That 
is the original passage, and we must say that we cannot doubt 
what it means. It is carefully pointed out to us that the French 
wished to stop the enterprise, and that the misplacement tended 
to stop it; the inference is inevitable that it was done with that 
intention. It is true that Mr. Kinglake suggests two other 
explanations, of which ove does not imply any evil motive ; but 
even taking the passage as it stands, every one can see pretty 
well which explanation is suggested as the real one,—taking the 
passage in connection with the spirit of the rest of the narrative 
towards the French there cannot be a doubt about it. And the 
best proof of it is that neither Captain Mends nor any one else 
has ever doubted it, except, and the exception is an odd one, 
Mr. Kinglake himself. “So far,” says he in the advertisement 
to this edition, ‘“‘ so far from undertaking to assert that the dis- 
placement was wilful,” my book “ goes out of its way to suggest” 
that it may have happened from sheer mistake. ‘This is a strange 
idea of what amounts to going out of one’s way; butit is quite 
true that he did not assert that the motive of the French officer 
was evil, for he could not, as he very well knew, prove that; but 
he did insinuate it. 

This is not the only instance in which Mr. Kinglake really 
seems not altogether to apprehend the force of his own words. 
In a short addition to his note on the question whether there was 
or was not a fight on the Telegraph Hill, he says, “I did not 
affect to conceal the leaning of my own opinion; but still 


avoided the language of actual assertion, and was content to speak | 


in terms which were fitted—not so much to demand assent, but 
rather—to provoke inquiry.” 
which “not a word” has been altered—we find it to be as 
follows :—‘‘ It is certain that there was much of the appearance 
of a real fight at the Telegraph . ... onthe other hand.... 
unless all the Russian narrators .. . . have united to join in an 
unaccountable perversion of the truth, it must now be held certain 
that the Zonaves, no Jess than their . . . . comrades of the line, 
were precluded by sheer want of opponents from the means of 
engaging in that dreadful scene of hand-to-hand fighting ” which 
has a place in French annals. Now, this really is very curious, 
and the explanation of it, which seems to us the true one, is that 


| appendix.” 


Now, if we turn to the text—of | 


military profession, in an active way, as an officer serving with 
troops?” And when it is objected that these expressions imply 
that there was something discreditable in the matter, is it just to 
say, “ Well, probably there was, for to pass from the Guards 
to the line is a descent?” Of course, to be employed at a 
‘“‘Gymnase Militaire” is not like studying at the Staff College— 
a proof of merit; but it is not a bit more an abandonment 
active service, and if it does not imply merit, it at least implies 
interest. Now, we are no friends of St. Arnaud. There can be no 
doubt that when he left the army the first time he was in debt, for 
he says as much in his letters; and it is not at all improbable 
that he was also embarrassed when he exchanged into the Foreign 
Legion. But if that is what Mr. Kinglake means, why 
not say so, instead of using vague language which implies more 
than it says? Prima fucie St. Arnaud’s conduct is sufiiciently 
accounted for by a desire to see active service. He was ambi- 
tious, and eight years in Algeria made him a brigadier. Eight 
years with his regiment in France would probably have left him 
at mosta captain. We cannot help thinking that there is some- 
thing a little petty in this grudging correction. 

We have dwelt at some length on Mr. Kinglake’s mole 
ducting the controversy, because it seems important not to forget 
what is the real question at issue. It is not that Mr. Kinglake 
himself forgets it. He expressly points out that he is not reply- 
ing at present to hostile criticism, but simply establishing the 
truth of his statements on mattersof fuct. “ He has no present 
intention” of joining in “ the general controversy,” but 


does ha 


f con- 





‘ when 
he gives his long withheld preface he will say why he resolved to 
tell aloud the transactions which brought on the war.” Similarly 
he means to show that he is right about the fighting at the Tele- 
graph, “by and bye, though not at this moment, nor in this 
But it is clear, therefore, that the real question at 
issue remains to be argued. Mr. Kinglake has triumphantly 
established his accuracy, but we have yet to hear what he can 
reply to those who impugn his impartiality. 
Ligny, but he may, nevertheless, fail at Waterloo. Public opinion 
at present probably regards his book much as it regards Lord 
Macaulay's history. It thinks it not merely a splendid literary 
performance, but exceptionally accurate in mere facts. But it 
also thinks that Frenchmen fare in the one work pretty much as 
Tories fare in the other. Even Mr. Kinglake’s defender, the 
writer in the North British Review, seems on this point to plead 


He has won his 


guilty :— 

“ Like Hume's leaning to prerogative, or Gibbon’s scepticism, or Lord 
Macaulay's detestation of the Stuarts and fondness for William, the 
anti-Napoleonic tendency has diverted and troubled the current; but in 
neither case could we get rid of the disturbing element without drying 
or damming up thespring. We must take men of genius as we find them, 


| content to be on our guard against their prejudices, and fix on them the 


Mr. Kinglake’s partialities are of that passionate kind of which | 


@ man is often really unconscious, and that he imagines that if 
a thing is not asserted in the absolutely unqualified words in 
which it would be stated in a legal document he cannot be held 
to have asserted it at all. But mankind in general will never 


be induced to construe a historical narrative in this lawyer-like | 


A narrator is not a clergyman defending himself from 
People will—in 


fashion. 
a charge of heresy before the Dean of Arches. 
spite of his protests—hold him to have said what he has plainly, 
however unconsciously, implied ; and, indeed, if this is not per- 


missible, it would be necessary to reconsider the praise which has | 
| materially altered the book ;” and for the purposes of the con- 


been lavished on Mr. Kinglake’s style. What we have all been 


admiring as literary skill would, in fact, be merely clumsy | 


writing. 
in spite of his disclaimer, we must abide by the feelings of admi- 
ration which we expressed when his book was first noticed in 
these columns. 

Again, Mr. Kinglake admits that he was wrong in saying that 
St. Arnaud quitted the army a second time in 1836. How does 
he correct it? By saying, in a note, that it is not meant that his 


We hope Mr. Kinglake will forgive us for saying that, | 


name was removed from the ‘* Army List,” but that he ceased to be | 


an officer serving with troops. However, he adds, as when St. 
Arnaud returned to active service, he was removed from a French 
regiment to the Foreign Legion, there was a descent, “ so abrupt 
and decisive, as to warrant me in speaking of it as a fresh 
career.” Now, is this fair? Let us suppose an officer 
in the Guards were to obtain permission to study at 
the Staff College, and when the time came for returning to 
his military duties, he were to exchange into a line regiment 
under orders for India. Would it be fair to say of that officer, 
“The clouds passed over him. A second time he entered the 





full responsibility of their aberrations.”’ 

We think this puts the matter perfectly justly, but itis cer- 
tainly the province of criticism to point out the prejudice to the 
public, and we must not shut our eyes to what the critics have 
really effected because they have overshot their mark, imagined 
that prejudice is always inaccurate, and by ill-judged attacks as 


| to matters of fact drawn down on themselves a not unmerited 


chastisement. Itis easy to answer antagonists on the points on 
which they are wrong. 

So long as the controversy continues, we think Mr. Kinglake 
cannot be blamed for keeping his text unaltered, although it does 
wear rather the appearance of obstinacy. He has a right “ to 
keep a check upon those who might like to say that he had 


troversy it is really convenient, as readers know how the 
passage originally stood, without having the trouble of referring 
to the first edition. But it sadly disfigures the text. For 
instance, at p. 320 of Vol. Il., a paragraph begins, “‘ And 
by this time he had not only driven,” there being no proper 
name to which “ he” can refer; while in a note we are told 
that “‘he” means “the 2nd Battalion of the Rifle Brigade.” 
In the very next line, a note tells us to strike out “ even,” and 
insert no less than four lines of text in its place. We cannot 
help saying that we admire the literary skill displayed in the work 
so much that we shall be glad when the notes have done their 
work, and the author is willing to restore to his narrative its 
beautiful clearness and coutinuity. 


MR. HAWTHORNE ON ENGLAND.* 
THERE are very few living men, except Mr. Hawthorne, who 
could write two volumes upon English places and things without 
making them intolerably dull. Even in this book, full of graceful 





* Our Old Home. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Two volumes. Smith and Elder. 
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sentiment and delicate fancy as it is, crowded with sentences the 
mere harmonious cadence of which makes them a pleasure almost 
apart from their meaning, and whose meaning has the fanciful kind 


of beauty whi h we see in the tinted clouds of sunset—even in the 
midst of Mr. Hawthorne’s subtle and airy criticisms on English 
scenes, we Waken up with a sensation of more vivid pleasure when 
he condescends to some of the many fair but pungent sarcasms on 
English manners with which he strews his half-dreamy and half- 


} 


vigilant comments. It is like the pleasure of the prince in the 
« Arabian Nights,” when he comes across a grain or two of 
cayenne in the subtle- and delicate, but otherwise slightly 
monotonous, flavour of the cream tarts. Mr. Hawthorne’s 
artistic eye probably recognizes the value of this vital element 


in his literary fancies, and without opportunity for its use would 
ertaken to produce two volumes on the old churches, 


ir 


neverhaveu 


s t 


, and other—to his eye—grote 
Pi 


offence at his sparing 


jue 


cathedrals, quaint villag S - 
heritances to which the England of to-day is heir. 


parts, instead 


f being inclined to take 


use of sarcasm, we could have enjoyed a good deal more 


of its pleasant stimulus, being quite aware not only that many | 


of his caustic touches are deserved, but that even when they 


rour own | 


| ** accr 


are least so, they are but set-offs against English prestize, | 
which the sensitive patriotism of the American obliges him to 


put down and make much of, in order to satisfy himself that 
h of the English stock has surpassed the parent 


We could wish Mr. Hawthorne had 
1 in these racy and pertinent reflections in which 


} 
orant 


and | eauty. 


his own 
stem in life 
oftener indulg 
our own countrymen—with more or less humour, according to 
the individuality of the writer,—but, rarely indeed, with so 
] 


eed 


much good taste and self-restraint, have so freely indul in 


visiting America; and we should be ashamed, indeed, if English- 
men could not take in good part the sly laughter 
now and then, bitter sarcasm which our comfortable 
occasional dulness, and frequent superficial moroseness draw 
from We feel more inclined to quarrel with him 
on party-American than on English grounds. We certainly 
cannot think the better of his judgment that he still 
pains to mark his admiration for the “ states- 
manship ” of his friend, the late President Franklin Pierce. That 
that purblind instrument of the great Southern party had 
Southern statesmen at his back, amply justifying Mr. Hawthorne’s 
significant eulogium on their administrative ability and implied 
sarcasm on the men now in power, that “God had not denied us 
an administration of statesmen then But 
that, looking back at General Pierce's administration by the light 
of recent events, Mr. Hawthorne should feel anything but th¢ 
bitterest shame at having pleaded the cause of one whose only 
political claim to the Presidency was grounded on his servility to 
the champions and the cause of slavery, and, as we now know, 
of secession, it is not so easy to understand. However, Mr. 
Hawthorne's political ties are no affairs of ours. We ailude to 
them only because he takes some pains in this book to prove that 
ha still regards his electioneering little “‘ Life of Franklin Pierce’ 
without the shame and regret which, as a politician, we think 
he onght to indulge, and which even as a literary man he has 


or, perhaps, 


se! f-« steem, 


him. 


every possible 


we are well aware. 


ft 
L 


s 


no reason to repress. 

Mr. Hawthorne has always had a very keen sense of the 
imaginative value of a Jong historical past, and what is, 
perhaps, the most curious part of the matter, of actual visible 
monuments of such a past existing on the very scenes and in the 
face of the living present. We doubt if any nation can really 
be great all at once; it must have at least a vast deal more 
conscious power if it acts in the spirit of a glorious past, than if 
it can only extemporize anxiously and doubtfully the true national 
attitude of the moment. But why the Americans should not 
put in their claim to our common historical inheritance simply 
because they have abandoned to us the physical monuments of 


the past, and have transferred themselves to a new theatre of 


events, itis not so easy to see. The dramatic unities would 
seem to have a vital truth, after all, if a nation can so intimately 
feel that a complete change of scene breaks the continuity of its 
historic life. 

Mr. Hawthorne, however, scarcely seems to admit this. In the 
very title of his book, and throughout its substance, he seems to 
divide the imaginative claim to a historic past somewhat unfairly 
between the two nations, leaving us all the weariness and 
stupidity of a burden of centuries, and claiming for his own 
countrymen all the refining influences of national 
without any of the disagreeable dead-weight of national responsi- 
bility. The Old Home, is, in fact,to the American nation just 
what an ancestral ballis to the younger branch of a great family, 


which has forth t 


gone h thence to found its own fortunes in the 
. } I} _* + . ] 
world. ‘They recall the stately deeds of the old stock with pride 


and pleasure, but throw off all the oppression of its meanness 


and its crimes. Their connection therewith is just slight enough 


> ] fawar } » it , 
to choose whatever they like from among the traditions to con- 


nect with their name, and to speak of what they do not like with 
a foreign air, us the unfortunate ancestral traditions of the elder 
branch. ‘Thus, Mr. Hawthorne tells us, that the Englishman 
‘likes to feel the weight of all the past upon his back; and, 
moreover, the antiquity that overburdens him has taken root 
in his being, and has grown to be rather a hump than a pack, so 
that there is no getting rid of it without tearing his whole struc- 
ture to pieces. Inmy judgment, as he appears to be sufficiently 
comfortable under the mouldy accretion, he had better stumble 


he can. Tle ich 


an without 


on with it as long as presents a wh 


speciac le 


by no its charms for a disinterested and un- 


m 


encumbered observer.” Surely it is a little unfair to an American 


critic to speak of himself as the “ unencumbered observer.” If 
England has a large hump of tradition on her back, like the 
drom dary, Ameri \ hus two smaller ones, lik ) the cam ],—one 


before the emigration, and one of Transatlantic 
Which is the least burdened by its load Mr. Hawthorne 
rhe h 
swiltly with the pioneer, while nel plods with the 
goods behind. 

With an “ 


where in this book, 


ted 


growth. 


well knows. lromedary is the fleet steed, which goes 


he: 


Ol 
the ca ivy 
so vivid as he shows every- 
Mr. Hawthorne to re¢ 


pudiate its responsibilities because he happens to have moved 


st 


] * 
alow 


intuition ” of the pa ry 


cannot 


Ww 





like millions of stay-at-home Englishmen) out of the imme- 
diate scene of hoar antiquity into a more modern world. 
Indeed, we doubt whether, in fact, the ‘burden of the 
past,” as Mr. Hawthorne calls it, is near so keenly felt by 
those for whom the past still partially lives in the present, as 
by those whose institutions ignore, while their hearis and 


habits acknowledge it. With us the past, no doubt, partly 


| obsolete, is, so far as it is alive at all, apart of the actual life of 


takes | 


to the imagination than 
The burden is felt 


impressed a te ndency which the pre- 


to-day, and, therefore, no more a burden 
any other part of our living organization. 
only when the past has 
sent is compelled to resist. When a plant which has been 
trained to climb against a tree or wall reaches its highest sum- 


mit, casts out its new shoots into the unsupporting air, and 


is obliged to creep downwards again towards the foot, 
no doubt, there is a “solution of continuity” which makes 
the previous habit of the plant a “burden” to it,—but 


when there is no break of this kind, and each stage of the 
organism may fairly be said to stand upon the previous stage, the 
past is no more a burden than the firm earth which lies beneath 
Mr, Hawthorne clearly recognizes in the American pation 


us. 


| this unappeasable regret which alone renders the past anything 


but It is a noble and graceful sentiment, but as a 
taunt it recoils upon himself. 
The book has plenty of other good-humoured sarcasms, of which 


it is, perhaps, less easy to extract the sting, but not at all difficult 


a support. 


to bearit. ‘lhe passage, already famous, on the English dowager 
with “awful ponderosity of frame, not pulpy like the looser develop- 
ment of our few fat women, but massive with solid beef and streaky 
tallow, so that (though struggling manfully with the idea) you 
inevitably think of her as made up of steaks and sirloins,” is full 


| of point and humour. What can be happier than the following ?— 


“ When she walks, her advance is elephantine. When she sits 
down, it is ona great round space of her Maker's footsto ol, where 
she looks as if nothing could ever move her.’” Mr. Hawthorne 
evidently thinks that something like this was the allusion when 
the Psalmist reported the “round earth so fast that it cannot 
be moved,” though the British dowager can scarcely have then 
been invented to glue the footstool down. Yet the American 
critic is not insensible to the brighter side of British beauty. 
“An English maiden in her teens,’ he says, “though very 


s 


seldom so pretty as our own damsels, possesses, to say the truth, 
harm of half-blossom, and delicately folded leaves, 


i 


a certain c 


| and tender womanhood, shielded by maidenly reserves, with 


memory, j 


which, somehow or other, our American girls often fail to adorn 
themselves during an appreciable moment. It is a pity that the 
English violet should grow into such au outrageously developed 
peony as I have attempted to describe. I wonder whether a 
middle-aged husband ought to be considered as legally married 
to all the accretions that have overgrown the slenderness of his 
bride since heled her to the altar, and which make her so much 
more than he ever bargained for. Is it not a sounder view of the 


case that the matrimonial bond cannot be held to include the 
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three-fourths of 
ceremony was performed ?” 
the retrograde nature of a living process which, 
gradually setting free the statue from the bl 
is, according to the artistic theory, somewhere imprisoned, 
begins with the statue and ends with sealing it up in a block. 
Perhaps he may derive comfort as a man from Mr. Browning’s 
suggestion, that “ youth, with its beauty and grace, would seem 
bestowed on us for some such reason as to make us partly 
endurable till we have time for really becoming so without their 
aid—when they leave us.” Many a face, “ massive with solid 








) 


that had no existence when 


Mr. Hawthorne, as an artist, feels 


the wife 


instead of 
which it 


cK In 


beef and streaky tallow,” which inevitably reminds you of | 
| 
good hearty laugh over Mr. 


‘steaks and sirloins,” will have a 


Hawthorne’s description, where the violet-eyed maiden would 


resent the least imputation on her beauty. But if Mr. Hawthorne 
is mischievous on the British, he is not less amusing sometimes 
in his hits at his own countrymen. 
troubles at the Liverpool Consulate, when deputations of Yankees 
would come simply to put him through his paces as their princi- 
pal Consul, choosing a chairman apparently outside his door, and 
then subjecting him to a stiff cross-examination from that worthy, 
who addressed him as “‘ My Consul,” is exceedingly entertaining. 
But we must take to heart the parts intended for our improve- 
ment, and leave this admirable first chapter for discussion across 
the water. 

Even Mr. Hawthorne's delicate humour and amusing fancy 
become a little tame and listless in dwelling so long, as they do, 
on mere things, however old. Yet he has a sense of things, too, 
which few literary men can equal. 
him that, 


It might have been said of 


“ }lis shall be the breathing balm, 

And his the silence and the calm, 

Of mute insensate things ;” 
for he has a way of letting his fancy settle on them, and leisurely 
creep over them like an old moss, till it takes off their exact 
shape and influence. Here, for instance, is his notion of the effect 
produced upon him by the crumbling architectural beauties of 
the outside of Lichfield Cathedral :— 

“Everywhere there were empty niches where statues had been 
thrown down, and here and there a statue still lingered in its niche; 
and over the chief entrance, and extending across the whole breadth of 
the building, was a row of angels, sainted personages, martyrs, and 
kings, sculptured in reddish stone. Being much corroded by the moist 
English atmosphere, during four or five hundred winters that they had 











stood there, these benign and majestic figures perversely put me in mind 
of the appearance of a sugar image, after a child has been holding it in | 


its mouth, The venerable infant Time has evidently found them sweet 
morsels.” 

This kind of power of entering into the nature of places and 
things is a very marked one of Mr. Hawthorne’s, so that we 
sometimes think he might produce quite as good “ intui- 
tions” concerning the mode of existence of inorganic nature as 
of our English past. It is the principal charm of this book which, 
except a very happy episode on Miss Laura Bacon, the Shakes- 
pearian philosopher, whose book Mr. Hawthorne could not 
read, but is very angry with us for not both reading and 
admiring, a fine chapter on Dr. Johnson's penance in Ut- 
toxeter, the account of his Consulate before referred to, and 
a very humorous description of our civic banquets, is 
entirely occupied with localities as to be exceedingly dull in any 
one else’s hands. He, however, has the art of half transforming 
himself into a sleepy place, keeping, however, just the slightest 
possible flavour of intellectual malice about him as he creeps 
about describing how slow it is, which invigorates and refreshes 
the imagination of the reader. 

The Lord Mayor whom he has immortalized in his last 
chapter, when he coupled Mr. Hawtborne’s name quite un- 
expectedly with a toast, with true civic address panegyrized 
the American Consul’s “literary and commercial attainments,” 
a compliment of which Mr. Hawthorne very fairly makes 
fun. But the Lord Mayor was not so far wrong. 
men ever possessed a more enviable faculty of making capital out 
of small events and putting it out to usury successfully,—which 
is, we suppose, a commercial faculty, though it is used in litera- 
ture. For instance, the aforesaid incident gives Mr. Hawthorne a 
most happy occasion for a humorous, stately, and even dramatic 
fall of the curtain on these sketches. 
themselves :— 


so 


x od 


Few literary 


Let our readers judge for 


“As soon as the Lord Mayor began to speak, I rapped upon my 
mind, and it gave forth a hollow sound, being absolutely empty of 
appropriate ideas. I never thought of listening to the speech, because I 


knew it all beforehand in twenty repetitions from other lips, and was | 


aware that it would not offer a single suggestive point. In this dilemma, 
I turned to one of my three friends, a gentleman whom I knew to 


SPEC 


the | 


His description of his own | 
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san ble fi f 

d | t, to give me at least 

sta h, and, once afloat, I would 
bling me to flounder ashore ag 

some 1 rks complimentary to the r, and ex 
h itary reverence in which his office was held—at le 1 
thought that there would be no harm in giving his lordship t 
sugar-plum, whether quite the fact or no—was held by the dk 
f the Puritan forefathers. Thence, if I liked, getting flexible with the 





il of my own eloquence, I might off into the momentous 
subject of the relations reen Engl: 11 America, to which his 
lordship had made such weighty allusion. ing this handful of straw 
with a death-grip, and bidding my three friends bury me honourably, I 
got upon my legs to save Lx yuntries, or perish in the attempt. The 
tables roared and thundered at me, and suddenly were silent again. But, 
as I have never happened to stand in a position of greater dignity or 
peril, I deem it a stratagem of sage policy here to close these sketches, 
leaving myself still erect in so heroic an attitude.” 











And thus Mr. Hawthorne remains for ever in our minds in the 
truly “statuesque” attitude which he denies to us poor English- 
| men, facing Gog and Magog and the man in armour and the Eng- 
lish nobility and the assembled aldermen and his treacherous 
enemy the Lord Mayor himself, about to win one of the great 


triumphs of oratory, but withholding from us the secret of its 
It is a striking attitude and a memorable scene, which 
1g as the 
branded 


gloric 5. 
| will remain burned into our imagination almost as lor 
Scarlet Letter which his effectually 
into it. 


geuius has so 





WOLF’S BRAZILIAN LITERATURE, 
Dr. Wotr has practised the work of a literary historian in collect- 
| ing and commenting on early Spanish ballads, of which the rarity 


| and obscurity make every fragment valuable; and has acquired 
ja method of treating his subjects which appears somewhat 
| too formal, when applied to a less peculiar and indigenous series 


of compositions. ‘There are remarkable authors in the collection 
before us; but their mutual dependence is less strongly marked 
than their dependence on European models and fashions ; so that 
the development of their cliaracter gives little scope for regular 
critical handling, and fails to impart an interest to the numerous 
second and third-rate productious of which the mention is intro- 
duced. We learn, at most, by this treatise, that the modern 
Brazilians are more European in their tastes and sentiments, and 
much less Iberian than their ancestors were ; that they have less 
mannerism and poetic diction in the Wordsworthian sense; and 
that this partial emancipation of their genius has been closely 
connected with the political revolutions of their country, and was 
at first accelerated by the suppression of the Jesuits. The ex- 
clusiveness and fervent Catholicism of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries appear to have died out, and the modern spirit of 
free inquiry appears to have been welcomed ostentatiously, if not 
with real energy. <As there is little poverty among the freemen of 
the nation, and a good number of State employments are readily 
commanded by showy talents, we find in the authors not a 
small share of independence and ambition, which are, perhaps, 
evinced by that remarkable frequency of epic poems which Dr. 
Wolf considers so characteristic. The subjects of these poems 
are usually national, if we apply that term to topics connected 
with the soil and its primitive possessors, rather than the race 
now dominant on it. If in some we find a careful study of the 
manners of the Indians and a warm disposition to magnify their 
wild love of independence, these are traits, it would appear, of 
which the early Brazilian poets were quite incapable, and which 
have only become possible during the latest of the periods which 
our author distinguishes in his programme. 


“Period 1.—From the discovery of Brazil (1500) to the end of the 
seventeenth century. Its literary culture is principally introduced by the 
| Jesuits from Europe, the Portuguese colonists and their descendants 
practising a servile imitation of Spanish and Portuguese models. 


“Period 2.—The first half of the eighteenth century. Literary culture 





| spreads ard takes root in the country, and literary societies are founded ; 
| but, in spite of some yearnings for independence, the pure and simple 
| imitation of Portuguese models continues. 


“ Period 3.—The second half of the eighteenth century. Literary culture 
is more and more widely diffused, together with a tendency to emanci- 
pation from metropolitan influence. This movement is chiefly repre- 
sented by the school of Minas Geraes [the literary men implicated in 
the unsuccessful secession conspiracy of 1788-92. ] 


“ Period 4.—From the commencement of the nineteenth century, and 
especially from the proclamation of the independence of Brazil (1822), 
up to its emancipation alike in literature and politics from the mother 
country, and from the exclusive dominion of pseudo-elassicism by the 
influence of the romanticists (1840). Brazilian literature continues to 
assume a more decided national character in the midst of political 








* Le Brésil Littéraire. Histoire dela Littcrature Bréstlienne, suivie dun Choir de 
| Morceaux tirés des meilieurs Auteurs Brésiliens. Par Ferdinand Wolf, Doeteur en 
Philesophie, Conservateur de la Libliothéque Imp. de Vienne, &c., &c. Berlin: A 


1 Asher aud Co. 1863. 
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tempests, and under the direct influence of French and English literature 
above all others.” 

“ Period 5.—From 1840 to the present day. The monarchy gets con- 
solidated, the Government and the Emperor himself encouraging 
literature and the fine arts. A national literature, properly so called, 
develops itself from day to day through the ascendancy of the romantic 
school and of Brazilian elements.” 

Of what is meant by the pseudo-classicism mentioned in these 
paragraphs, and treated as the worst heirloom that the country- 
men of Camoens have left to the Brazilians, we may supply an 
illustration from a little poem by Claudio Manoel (1768), of 
which the style and versification are commendable enough ; 
while the argument is of a kind of which modern taste has long 
been tired and disgusted. 
Carmo, which passed through the birthplace of the poet, and on 
which he indignantly beheld troops of slaves kept to the severest 
labour. This leads him to describe the birth of the river-god 
Carmo, the sports of his childhood and youth, and his attachment 
to the disdainful naiad Eulina, who is protected from his pursuit 
by no less a rival than Apollo. 


critical, and even metaphysical pamphlets, and had lectured with 


| success on rhetoric and philosophy before the appearance of his 


first volume of poems. His second, the “ Suspiros Poeticos,” was 
published after he had commenced a diplomatic career, and is 
composed of the meditations of a traveller on the scenery and 
ruins of Europe, the remains of medieval art and religion, &c. 
This work made a deep impression in Brazil by its elevated and 


manly, though somewhat rhetorical, expositions of natural religion 


The subject is the auriferous river | 


Despair prompts Carmo to blas- 


pheme the god, who revenges himself by inciting mankind to ransack | 


the bed of the river for ‘‘ treasures better hid.” 


The streams of 


Carmo are reddened with his blood, hurried over rapids, and | 


dashed down monstrous precipices. 


The next period gives us} 


° ° —" ° ° ee ° | 
a somewhat more ingenious fable, in which the wilful wife of an 
Indiav, who goes to a fair in contempt of his advice, and gets | 


drowned in returning on a stormy night, is transformed into the 
little bird that cries ““Quero ! quero !” which, to the Portuguese ear, 
signifies “I will! and I wili!” This fable is in some measure 


more national, inasmuch as the place of Apollo is taken by Zupa | 


and the spirits of the Indian forests. Such hashings-up of 
classical metamorphoses, which would have been insipid in 
Europe, and appear doubly incongruous in connection with the 
tropical aspects of nature, afford extensive resources to many 
Brazilian poets of the first four periods. Others sedulously 
imitate the conceits of the Gongoristic poetry in Spain, as does 
Manoel Botello d'Oliveira, who, for instance, calls the crayfish “a 
poor relation” of the lobster—a phrase which has singularly 
cropped up again in recent usage. ‘wo or three authors, before 
the close of the eighteenth century, must be broadly 
First of these is Gregorio 


dis- 
tinguished from these mannerists. 
de Mattos, who was dreaded and hated as a satirist 
twelve years before his death in 1696, and called by his 
countrymen Boca da Inferno. However, the narrowness of his 
the homeliness of his made his 


some 


aims and illustrations have 


(see “God and Man, written in the Alps, 1834”), and by the 
author’s ostentatious repudiation of the frivolous objects and 
forms which had hitherto predominated in the native poetry. In 
1857 he published an epic poem, “ The Confederation of the 
Tamoyos,” which appears to have a good plot, and to illustrate 
in a broad and philosophic manner the moral relations between 
the early setilers in America and the aborigines, among whom 
they planted Christianity by such destructive processes. Only 
last year Magalhies published a collection of pieces called 
“Urania,” and devoted to the subject of “heavenly love,” ap- 
parently a Pantheistic sentiment, the first natural promptings 
to which are finely described in the stanzas, “ Nio Sentes tu 
Amor.” 

The particulars given us of Diaz show that his studies were 
extensive, though grounded more on casual predilections and less 
on general principles than those of Magalhies. His memoirs 
on doubtful points in the history of Brazil and his dictionary of 
the Tupi language procured him an appointment in 1858 as 
historian and ethnographer to a scientific expedition sent out by 
the Government to a province on the banks ofthe Amazon. He 
has commenced an epic poem called the “ Tambyras,” in which he 
deals with Indian elements pure and simple, as they existed in 
tribes never yet disturbed by a visit from a white man. Its action 
is more petty in a material view than that of the “ Tamboyos,” but 
it is more full of character; while the governing impulses of the 
agents, and the traditional stoicism and insatiable sense of honour 
of the primitive inhabitants of the continent afford us more positive 
although less plausible teachings than an artificial account of the 
impressions which these rude men received from the doctrines of 
Christianity and the lives of those who professed it. We regret 
that Dr. Wolf should have bestowed on the “Tambyras” a much 


| more cursory notice than on the poem to which we haye sug- 


works rapidly grow obscure; and either on this account, or 
because of his bestial coarseness, he is not introduced by Dr. | 


Wolf with any very characteristic extract. Then we have José 
da Silva, the celebrated comedian, whose life and tragical death 
belong principally to Portugal. 
who has certainly a large stock of conventional diction, but is 
often impressive in describing the hardships and bereavements 


Lastly, the love poet Gonzaga, | 


gested a comparison of it. He has, however, fairly compared the 
minor poems of Magalhiaes and Diaz. Those of the latter are, 
he says, “lyrical effusions properly so called; they are not 
affected, but bear the stampof a true inspiration ; one sees that the 
poet has plunged his soul into the contemplation of nature and 
is relating his impressions to us. Like the poems of M. de 
Magalhiies they are elegiac, but distinguished by pathos and 
sentiment taking up the room of speculation and reflection. 
Diaz has also sung of love, its joys and sufferings, and from his 


| own experience, without the levity of Anacreon, without the inter- 


that he suffered in his banishment in Africa consequent on his 


supposed complicity in the conspiracy of Minas Geraes. 


He is } 


said to have taken Petrarch for his model, but seems hardly to | 
have affected such a uniform elevation in the temper of his | 


writings. 


The pseudo-classical style has so generally fallen into disrepute, 


and most completely inthe countries where political revolutions have 


diffused a love of novelty and independence, that we are less anxi- | 


ous to observe how the Brazilians weaned themselves from it than 
to ascertain what they now possess instead of it. We turn, there- 
fore, to the fifth period of Dr. Wolf (the part in which he is most 
independent of preceding literary historians like Pereira da 
ten or twelve poets, who are for the most partstillliving. Many 
of these passages are lively, interesting, and original, but they 
are so miscellaneous, and mostly so void of decided character, 
that it is difficult to read them with sustained interest. We will 
only dwell upon the two poets Magulhies and Diaz, who seem 
likely to exercise a decided influence, the former by the broad 
and methodic culture his talents have received, and the latter 


ceptibilities. The gifts of Diaz appear more specially poetic, for 
Magalhies can always discuss, balance, and refine on his im- 
pressions, while Diaz's are, for the time being, convincing, engross- 
ing, and perfectly positive. The discursive intellect of Magalhies 
gives him a great advantage in evolving poetic elements from 
an abstruse theory or a complex historical survey; while Diaz 
treats more effectually a simple human emotion, or a picture of 
local manners. 

Magalhies has favourably distinguished himself by ethnological, 


| disgust. 


vention of the shepherds of Arcadia, rather in a serious and ideal 
manner, than with the sensual fervour of the South.” 





VEGETABLE COOKERY.* 
Every folly has its use, and the vegetarians may, perhaps, teach 
us how to cook vegetables decently. Their theory is absurd and 
their grammar usually confused ; but we can pardon false philo- 
sophy to men who make turnips eatable, and for the sake of a 
mealy potato can read trash about “the aqueous, saccharine, 
amylaceous, mucilaginous, pectinaceous, acidulous, alcoholic, and 
oleaginous principles ” of a sirloin of beef without very active 
Vegetarians know little of physiology, or they would 


| not suggest that starch and sugar have the same effect as cod- 
Silva, 1843, and Varnhagen, 1853), and find copious extracts from 


liver oil; less of human nature, or they would not consider their 
theory a moral protection, while the only race which obeys it is 
the most cruel among mankind; and nothing at all of grammar, 
or they would not print in a text-book sentences such as this, 
* The slaughter of highly organized and sentient beings is pro- 
ductive of much misery to the animal creation, repulsive to our 
natural sympathies, demoralizing in its effects upon human 


ang ae" — | character, and not the best adapted to our digestive organs.” 
from the natural brilliancy of his fancy and the depth of his sus- | 


vegetarians can cook 


‘ 


There is only one slaughter that we know of which is adapted to 
our digestive organs, and that is the slaughter of oysters, which, 
when swallowed alive, do undoubtedly improve the appetite for 
dinner. We do not eat anything else alive so no other form of 
slaughter can well improve the health of the stomach; but this 
is not, we imagine, what Mr. Smith of Malton meant. But 
though innocent of physiology, human nature, and grammar, 
carrots, and for that let them be 





* The Principles and Practice of Vegetarian Cookery. By John Smithof Malton, 


Yorkshire, Jondon: Fred. Pitman, 
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forgiven. For that, and also for the production of tl 
book, which we most sincerely recommend to every middle- 
cluss wife who cares what her husband eats or what 
servants spend. In the parlour it will give her a very 
genuine laugh, and in the kitchen it will serve as an instru- 
ment with which to impress cook's mind. Cook needs it. 
She knows every department of her business better than cooking 
vegetables; and though Miss Acton gives a few hints on the 
subject, they are passed by with contempt as “ padding,” quit 
useless to so highly skilled an artiste. Anybody, cook thinks, 


or cook beans, or 


and her mistress agrees, can boil a potato, 





send up brocoli in the only state in which it is fit for anything but 
the swill-tub. As ac sequence of this conceit, English vegce- 
tables, the finest in the world of their rather poverty-stricken 
kind, are usually served up in a fashion which induces the diner 
to smother theirnasty flavour in gravy, or vinegar, or salt, or hug 
mouthfuls of bread. Cooks who really can roast a joint—most of 
them only toast it—will still send up a potato—which, if it had 


but flavour, would be the king of vegetables—with a few drops o! 


water at its heart, making the whole taste like wet flour, and look 
like plaster droppivg from a damp wall. ‘‘Greens” of every 
kind, from spinach to brocoli, are usually about as eatable 
as wet tea-leaves would be; the delicate bitter of turnip 
tops is so lost—by crushing—that the dish is pronounced 
vulgar, and the fine nuttiness of “sprouts” spoilt in a 
mash which tastes like cabbage boiled in sea-water. Turnips, to 
the destruction of flavour, are washed in milk because cook can- 
not dry them, and asparagus smothered in rancid butter for fear 
any one should sce how completely their heads have been crushed. 
As for rice, not one cook in fifty has the faintest notion of what 
good rice ought to be, let alone how to cook it, and half the 
housewives in England think the rank Carolina rice, which is 
positively diseased with fat, better than the rich-flavoured, nutty, 
little Aracan species, which is just half the price. The prince of 
all vegetables, both for the palate and the stomach, the deliciou 
Indian corn, has been given up in despair, simply because cook 
chooses in her conceit to think that it must be either boiled or 
fried, whereas it ought to be both. As for anything not commonly 
used, woe to the housewife who even suggests it, who hints that 
haricot beans are about as good as good filberts, or suggests that 
the true “trimming” for roast chicken is watercress boiled in 
vinegar, or, horror on horrors, dares tell her cook that God made 
cabbage-stalks for men and not for the dainty pigs! Lest the 
last sentence should wholly destroy all confidence in this criticism, 
let the doubter take a fat cabbage-stalk, scrape it till nearly round, 
leave it all night in cold water, and next day cook and serve it 
like vegetable marrow, and then send us a letter of thanks for a 
new, a cheap, and a most delicious addition to dinner. If at the 


same time readers will recollect that the plantains now so 
largely imported into our market are so badly ripened that they | 
ought to be fried in long slices, they will have three receipts well 
worth the trouble of reading this slightly discursive article. To 
return. The easiest check upon cook’s conceit is a book devoted 
to vegetables alone; she would despise a receipt, but a whole 
book devoted to one thing invests its subject with something of 
the sacredness attaching to all objects of literary worship. Ina 
few months, if not worried, cook will imbibe its contents, and 
will have arrived at the grand idea so familiar in France and the | 
East, so utterly strange in England, that vegetables are food, and 
not merely things intended to make food harder to eat. With 
that conviction will come attention, with attention reverence, | 
and with reverence, if any feeling for Art has survived the 
horrors of the bright fire and the charms of illicit dripping, 
perhaps some degree of inventiveness. Some paragon may 
one day discover that there are more than three ways of 
cooking potatoes—boiling whole, roasting whole, and frying 
in snippets, that salad admits of additions other than| 
bits of lobster, and that when nature gives sorrel cooks | 
ought to be hung for using sour beer instead. In that highly 
advantageous process of mental improvement this book will | 
be found a real help, and housewives, taught to produce a 
dozen soups without one ounce of meat, may well pardon the | 
pedantic folly, while he gives sound advice with affected trash | 
like this :—‘ To boil or seethe is to prepare anything by keeping 
the fluid in which it is immersed in a state of ebullition.” “The 
principal intention in the formation of soups is to extract, sus- 
pend, and combine in a liquid medium, the nutritive principles 
and flavours of the various articles employed ; and thus produce, 
in a fluid or semi-fluid state, a stimulating, nutritious, and | 
palatable compound. Soup, however, is insufficient to maintain | 
health and strength without bread or other solid aliment, and 


pa 


being less digestible than the latter, it should always be taken in 


= 4 


moderation.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE advocates of the South are beginning to despair. The writer 
who in Fraser this month strives so hard to be impartial would, 
we suspect, had the South been successful, have displayed fax 
less moderation. He is disposed to think, with Mr. Cairns, that 
the best of all speedy solutions of the struggle would be an inde- 
pendent, but weak South, confiued within the ocean, the Gulf, and 
the Mississippi; but his arguments against emancipation indicate 
a secret liking forslavery. He holds that the slaves are property, 
and that Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation was as distinct a violation 
of private rights as one from the Duke of Wellington would have 
been, had he, “as a war measure, decreed that henceforth the 
descent of land in France should be regulated by the common 
law of England.” That argument can appear even reasonable 
only to one who believes that the position of slaves is only that 
of cattle, that they are not, as even Southerners say, at once persons 
and chattels. If they are persons at all, then a proclamation pro- 
mising them freedom as a reward for assistance is as just as a pro- 
clamation promising to particular classes protection. Nor would 
any one who believed slavery to be anything short of a positive 
good make such a statement as this:—The proclamation “means 
that a population of about five million white men, many of them of 
the highest spirit and courage, are to be deprived of all that makes 
life valuable; they are to be driven to the woods like wild 
beasts, deprived of their homes, their property, their political 
privileges ;” the truth being that the actual slaveowners are not 
three hundred thousand in number, and that emancipation would 
enrich the remainder by abolishing the ruinous competition of 
unpaid labour. On the political part of the question, however, 
g us, and his 


the writer is more just than has been usual amor 
style has a lucidity and exhaustiveness too often absent from 
political papers in magazines. ‘The second political contribution 
on “ England and her Colonies ” is also exceedingly good. It is an 


' answer to Mr. Goldwin Smith from a man who believes that most 


of the old arguments for colonies are worn out, that they are by 
no means an unmixed good, and that Canada, in particular, ought 
to be told that the time of the majority has arrived, and the 


' Canadian must shift for himself. He states the case against that 


colony with a force to which we have alluded in another place, 
but he would not surrender the colonies. He would simply com- 
pel those colonies which have reached the intermediate stage—a 
sovereign legislature without national independence, to re-arrange 
their relations, that is, in practice, to bear the expense of their 
own defence, looking only to England as the most trustworthy of 
allies, and to give up the protective duties which, strange to say, 
they all seem so ready to impose. There is a paper on the present 
state of Russia, which, though very badly put together, contains 
some highly valuable information, and is evidently written by one 
who has resided years in Russia. The budget, for example, is 
given in detail, for the first time, we think, in English, and reveals 
some very curious facts. The total revenue of the empire is cal- 
culated at 44,374,2482., of which nearly 8,000,000/. is raised from 
the serfs, and 18,000,000/. from the monopoly of the manu- 
facture of brandy. The expenditure is a little more than 
two millions more, of which 7,756,598/. gues to the debt, 
1,000,0007. to the Court and dependents, 665,8711. to the 
Church, 15,225,111/. to the Arniy, 2 941,404/. to the Navy, and 
3,818,0007. to Finance, 1,882,000/. to pensions, 1,304,0301. to 
public works, and only 578,104/. to instruction. The writer 
believes that the revenue might be greatly increased by a more 
capable Administration, particularly of the crown lands. ‘There 
is another excellent paper in this number, “ The Sketcher in the 
Ardennes ;” but the lighter matter is, as usual, somewhat poor. 
Fraser, with good stories, would be the best of the magazines ; 
as it is, unlike all others, it depends mainly upon its padding. 
This will be a pleasant number to the readers of Blackwood, 
for Sir E. Bulwer Lytton announces that he has finished the 
essays “ on life, literature, and manners,” which have tried their 
patience so long. The last instalment is devoted to politics, and, 
notwithstanding some practical reflections, is nearly as inept, as 
the lectures on manners. What is the use of publishing for the 
ten-thousandth time sentences like these ?—“ As it is with a man, 
so it is with a State—that State will be the best in which liberty 
and order so, as it were, fuse into each other, that the conditions 
prescribed by order are not felt as restraints on liberty.” There may 
be recondite wisdom in a dogma like the following ; but to us it 
reads very like an assertion which the writer himself, atttracted by 
its sound, had not taken the trouble toexamine. ‘“‘ But a State has 
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may be made to the suffrage without any direct legis! 
action—an addition, too, which he result of a sort of 


will be the 


natural selection, the best workers feeling the change the firs 
A new st ry mmences this month and promises to be very 
disagreeably clever, the characters always approaching thos« 


bounds of caricature which yet they do not pass. 
The number of Muemillan, though not improved by its usual 
tendency to instructiveness, is the best which has appeared for 


months. The “ Leiter of a Competition Wallah” is not quite so 
accurate as usual, and is therefore unusually readable. 
which have a false relation to facts always seem to flow so easily. 
Mr. Trevelyan, ten years hence, will look 
astonishment to his picture of a civilian’s career, perhaps the 
He looks at his 


and thinks that his occupation is pl 


Thoughts 
back with amused 


most unreal ever published, even bya civilian. 
life from the outside, ising 


because his every act affects the happiness of thousands. So does 
the conduct of every member of the English Civil Service who 


is not doing mere clerk work; but his labour seems to himself 
very monotonous for all that. The r b 
pecuniary care in India, of bigotry, and of any form of social 
of all 
Anglo-Indians in India a 





marks on the absence of 


compression are, | 
careers, and not 1 


iowever, true; but then they are tru 


i¢ re 


rely of the civilian’s 
the freest of liuman beings; though at home they are always fancy- 
ing that their merit 
enough, only merit which is not available is always properly 
disregarded. Who for 
linguistic acquirements when the work wanted is help towards 
making pigs a litile fatter. 


s are not sufficiently recognized, which is true 


cares Jones’s magnificent range of 


There is a curious specimen of 


Science made popular in the article upon “ Gold, its Chemistry | 
and Mineralogy,” stating nothing but results, and those in the | 


baldest form, yet interesting from the number of facts it contains 
upon a subject of which all men are willing to hear; and 


Mr. Hamerton’s paper on a “Little French City,” is valuable | 


those of any novelist now alive in such half-completed work. 


She could create Caton, and has no more right to outline him in 
that style, than a sculptor would have to sell a half-finished clay 
model as his completed work. It is a luxury to critics to see 


even faint indications of power so real; but then it is not by faint 


indications that artists obtain recognition, or the world the 
ben f their gifts. The heavy article, called “A Letter to a 
Saturday Reviewer,” is an essay on the often disputed point 
whether antecedent improbability ought ever to outweigh perfect 





evidence. ‘The writer says it ought, on the ground that in 
deciding on human testimony to the truth of non-natural occur- 

rences, we are simply balancing conflicting improbabilities :— 
I f human tes ny depends upon assumption that 
linary established stat Try to prove 
prod l ti es, and you take it 
t rv t was never intended, 
A R ( f my acquaintance what she 
] i iat the | mp on the table was 
l i I was going out of my 
Y r u true andconclusive. All our 
ight I n, and founded upon certain 

t t sumpt I 


Of course they are, but that does not prove that this horizon 


is immoveable. Nothing can be more impossible than that a 
deadly disease should be cured without agency instantaneously. 


Thought is based upon the assumption that a deadly disease 
cannot be so cured. But if this letter-writer saw it cured, and 
then heard ten other men aver that they also saw it, those ten 
being first-class physicians, specially collected to expose the 
fraud, what would he do then? He must either do one of two 


things,—either believe the fact—whatever its cause—or reject 
testimony altogether, and believe, with many an Oriental and one 
Christian sect, that the only valid testimony is internal conscious- 
nes Ihere is, indeed, one further alternative, and that is the 
one this thinker has adopted, viz., to doubt or disbelieve if 


5S. 


testimony of any sort whatever have any force whatever, from the 
f fucts which must float around every fact investigated, and 
prevent its true force from being seen. “ Human knowledge can 
never get much beyond conjecture.” Does he conjecture that he 
is hungry, or that he will die, or that two plus two are four, or 
what amount of evidence would he ask to prove the general 
and average correctness of the multiplication table? This is of 
| all faiths the dreariest ; for its corollary is the Hindoo doctrine 
| that all is maya (illusion), and its only logical consequence is 


haze 


suicide. 
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The Tourist’s Telescope, for Sea and Land. 
GUARANTEED for MAGNIFYING POWER, SIZE and WEIGHI J 
Complete, in leather case, with om, * and directions for use, 


The Walking- Stick Telescope. 


With MAGNETIC 





The following Testimonials, amongst others, 


received :— 


‘* Messrs. Harvey, Reynolds, and Fowler, 

“ Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in bearin 
just returned ae m Switzerland, where I had one of 
beaten track, but duri ng ex« ursi yns on the Tschingel ¢ 

“ Though so exceedingly light and portable, I f 
on the horizon, and save many a needles step in choosi: 
mountain passes. 

“IT am sure, when stil 











‘Messrs. Harvey, Reynolds, and Fowler, 
Gentlemen,—\ 
present I am fully satis 
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Loxpon Acentr.—Mr. W. J. ADAMS (Bradshaw's Railway 
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89 Aldgate. 
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lly known, they will 
ntle men, yours resp« 
“ HENRY 
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SEWING MACHINE, with all recent ir 
Hemming, Felling, Gathering, and all other Househ 
Instructions gratis to every purchaser. Illustrated 
159 Regent street, London, W. Manufacturers of Foote 
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8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 


Birmingham. 





INNEFORD’'S PURE FL UID 


MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five 3 
emphatically sanctioned by the Me dical Profe »ssion 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout and 


Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate con 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children 





prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 





strength, by DINNE FORD and CO., 172 New Bon 


the world. 





OURISTS—tTravellers about to t 

conutries where Miasma 
themselves with Dr. 
Matraias Lana's Essentian Spirir of Metissvs, | 
t dread disease. Its | 
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Wholesale depét, Telfer and Co., 11 St. John court, 


Snow hill. 
KEATING'S PERSIAN INSECT-DESIROYING 
POWDER 
For which a Prize Medal was awarded io the Producer 
at the International Ex uibition, 1862. 
rMHIS Powder is quite harmless to animal 

life, but is unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, 

Flies, Cockroaches, Be tle 8, Goats, Mosquitoes, Moths in 
furs, ol every other species of Insect. 

Sportsmen will find this an 














valuable remedy for 


destroying Fleas in their Dogs, as also Ladies for their 


Pet Dogs. 


Being the original importer of this now invaluable 





article, which has found so great a sale th: has 
tempted others to vend a so-calle | article, the are 
therefore cautioned to observe that the Packets of the 


Genuine Powder bear the autograph of “ Thomas 
Keating.” 

Sold in packets, 1s., 23. 6d., and ds. 6d. each, or post 
free fur 1 or 33 postage stamps Tuomas KEeArine, 
Chemist, 79 St. Pan!’s Churet hyard, London, ELC. 





T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—Be Advised —Sutferers from disease 
would act wisely in trying these noble remedies before 
they abandon further efforts for recovering their lost or 


fading health. The momentous question of ,enj ying 


health or enduring illness should determine al invalid ds 
to use Holloway's healing Ointment and puri fyi ng Pills 
defore yielding’ themselves up to despair. The Oiutment 
not only cures all skin diseases, bad legs, outward sores 
and superficial iuflammations, but restrains deep-seatet 


ailments of the throat, chest, and bowels, when it is well | 
rubbed externally over those parts. Fromthis Ointment’s | 
known power to quell irritation it was supposed it would | 


be eminently useful in checking diphtheria, diarrhea, 
wud dysentery—a prediction whi oa time, experience, and 
reflection have verified, 
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Sinaicane 4 223 Piccadilly, London, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
j} MOSES and SON'S ESTABLISH- 


4e MENTS will be CLOSED on MONDAY and 


| TURSDAY, the 5th and 6th inst., and See as 


usual on WEDNESDAY morning, the 7th inst. at 
Seven o'clock. 
FE. MOSES and SON, 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit — a 
Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 
Shoe Makers, and General Oumuers. 
London Houses : 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 





506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Tart st » 
137, 138 Tottenham Court ruad; 233 Euston road. 

Country Est 
heffield and Bra 


bl ishments: 


rd, Yorkshire. 








TH. J. and D. NICOLL, 


COURT TAILORS, &c., 

114, 116, 118, and 120 REGENT SPrRERT, W.; 
22 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON; and 

10 ST. ANN’S S2.UARE, MANCHEST 


For Gentlemen visiting the Sea-side, Tourists, or for 
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€ | Shooting, the Negligé Suit of the“ Nico. Cueyror ” will 


be found most serviceable. 

This Cheviot is now mide Waterproof, 
“WITHOUTIN THE LEAST DEGREE IMPEDING 
PERSPIRATION,” 
by the same process which has been tested for the 


| last twenty years in their well-known Guinea Water- 


proof Overcoats. 
The Jacket of the Negligé Suit will thus resist many 
hours’ rain 


THE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN 








TO WEAR 
Are those made by Elstob, of 60 New Bond 
street. 
, LY are waiter so low in price as to 
necessitat eir being carelessly put rether, n 
so dear as to gain pon the wealthy 43 pur hasers. * In 
media via tutissimus ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 


27. C. 


| ELSTOB'S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 


PER PAIR. 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 


HIRTS.—FORD'S COLOQU RE D 


ss FLANNEL SHIRTS are made only from such 
flannel as will wear well. A good fit,and best workman- 


| ship guaranteed. The new patterns and colours are 





realy. Ou receipt of three stamps, patterns to select f 
ind all instructions for measurement will be sent. P 
lus. 6d. each, the very best quality (the colour causir 
the difference in price), 12s. 6d., 133. 6d., ‘na lds. 6d 
each, 

R. FORD and CO., 33 Poultry, E.C. 





: iF »y ENZINE COLLAS removes grease, 


oil, or paint from every deseription of wearing 
apparel and furuit yut the least injury to the 





At J. SAncer’s, 15 


street, and all Chemists, 
Caution—Obser oll 


on the ge nuine 








8sT ARC ul “MAN! I AC TURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 





iG LENFIELD STA RCH. 


AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the > award by some of the most eminent 


scientific men of the age 





CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London, 
THE PERFECTION OF STARCHING | 
May be attained by using 


RIGGS’ Al STRALIAN SATIN 

J GLAZE STARCH, which is unquestionably the 
best and cheapest Starch now offered, while the elastic 
stiffuess aud brilliant finish it imparts are unequalled. 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and Druggists. 

Wholesale Agent: HARPER TWELVETREES, 
Bromley-by-Bow, London, | 


"MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP! 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
tL ARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCE- 
RINE SOAP POWDER makes its own Soap, 
and saves one-half of time, two-thirds of Soap, aud 
thre -fourths of labour! A Peany Packet will make a 
Pound of Glycerine yo possessing extraordinary 
Lathering and detergent alities. Ask only for Harper 
Iwelyetrees’ “ GLYCER INE * Soap Powder. 
Patentee,y HARPER TWELVETREES, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London. sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oil 








| men. 


PROLEC TION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


| RYANT and MAY'S PATENT SPE- 
CIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and 
CIGAR LIGHTS, iguite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, £c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
ing only on the box, affurd to life and property great 
| protection against accidental fires. 

Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Obse.ve the Trade Mark—An Ark. 
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. TAD RC 7 fii . . > 17 ' 1 . . 
GALE. OF STORES. By order of \ RS. BLAIR LEIGHTON ( 1 LOBI INSURANCE 
N f State M I GI 4 fio! cre I ( l I 
srl IAN w I le t I ; s f I S at 
THURSD ® f ropt l I ev I 
el in the I ble s Cc £1 S I 
I s - Dingo 
Bed Cases and I irey Cl iy er For sp full s p Neavr, Esq., Chairma 
Caps; Ha k Rugs Gal. Coppers; Ranges apply rs Bousey Holles s Wit J I D yt na 
plete with Ovens and Boilers; Small Arms var 3 |“ t ré G CaRR | N.I rea 
descriptions; Aru ers’ Packsaddle Forges ; Sets of oy ‘PP — Chapman, F H. C. Plowd Es 
Ironwork for d Files, various S* RED HAR MONT SOCIETY 5 i Genie PRS ‘ ! 
May be viewed at the Tower from 1 4 o'clock, the | * EXETER HAI } Bankes Fri¢ k y m Tite, | M.P 
Three Days ~ is to the Day of Sale, and ( logues | ( r, Mr. COSTA bert William G F.RS 
may be had War Off Pall Mall; the Tower; and THIRTY-SECOND SM ASON M. W i Es4., 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. i ined ; . ; n Edward Johnson, E M.P 
Pe aioli eee Nene ' ay, Oct Richard Lambert Jones, Es Rick Westmac an 
— a . i s will 1 : Friday, N Na uniel Montet I I “y . = =e 
[APPIN ‘BRO THERS performanu Costa's O Fowler Newsam, Eso Benjamin G. Windus, Esq 
922 REGENT STREET, LONDON, axp 67 anp 68 = ' 4 Li DerantMEent—!I Hendriks, Actuary 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE _epalliharmecgadlle- ged — 
3: Mdme. RUDERSDORF! Md SAINTON-DOLI (At the el r, 18 aB s Diver 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Q n's Mr. SIMS REEVES Mr. WINN ‘ 11 < Seale Life P es, for 
Plate and Cutlery Works, Shef d and Chorus, car ; 1, will + e Yea as 
out Sever ; Ren mere ! isses ! ‘ ANN ‘ 2 33 
ESTABLISHED IN Snerriecp, A.D., 1810 : bout Se lage dred Perform unsacted 
seinen ‘iimms Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 108. 6d., adyon M S 2s ‘ . 
v' "SLA ADLE | October 2 The nur Ww in be issue NTI NS S rates 
APPIN BROTHERS’ “SUN” TABLI ! MERCANTILE I l 
KNIVES. ] asi suall) pone ng the last te Fire Ir » Duty 
2 for isite id by the G $ ased from 754 to £47,8 
None are e less their Corporat and Trad . ae toe 2 WILLIAM X I HW hy ss : . 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers a ne from Mict we oe , 
Company of Sheffield, Jane 26, 1835), is stam n the - : — . 117 > ' > —— 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory Four Great Chor Sixteen H (y ARDIAN FIR K and LIFE ASSUR- 
handles, and d t loose in hot water; the | Amateur Members of t r tan Division ANCE COMPANY 
ence in price is ¢ lely by the superior qu | Handel Festival Cl luring the § No. 111 ard st London, E.< 
and thickuess of wry handles. f the dates of which due \ riven 1 
, " : | mission to them will be con Subscribers = = 
yer — a. . Sacred Harmonie Society. Subscribed ( al—Two Millions 
Quality. Quality. Qualit A 
wey uty. Quality. | Nore—To prevent disa particul DIRECTORS 
' ie . 7S 666% ” | Sapend to Gubesstantn 1s for Stalls and Reserved S Sir Moxro Fal " LP : 
Yozen Full-Size Table | < ole a Sur Mi \R " Chairman 
™ a ~ ry Hand $ 24 03 6 0412 oO} _ ding Subscrib > rested CuARLES WILLIA s, Es t 
© pa half D . } soo , . known their wishes as early as pos , — B 0] 
me and a Hal ozen Ze | : P vr, 1a bane scTens, i i | ] 
Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 0114 6211 0| 1st October, 1 aham-Carter, 1 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 6011 OO 15 ¢ 7 a. a a ee oe ial Devas, Es |G 
One Pair Extra Size ditto 0 8 6012 OOl6 ¢ P 0. aus Y Hi H NI Cif s Hart Dyke, I ja 
One Pair Poultry Carvers 0 7 6011 0015 0} ron: H.R.H. the I eof Wales Sir Waker R. Fa IR 
One Steel for Sharpening 03 00 4 60 6 6] SR'S adaptati the orieinel ; Bart . ’ J ! 
” Ne } tee at’ » Dir k's, Be James Goodson, Esq 1H i 
Complete Service ...... £414 G61 6916 6 a : Thomson Hankey, | »|H y vn ' 
| Fi : Reading from Dich LP 1 . 
MANUFACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY | of a hone yn ye Fredk. H. Janson, Esq Henry Vigne, Es 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. a form of a rival artist—the G DITORS 
ae “ qu : a. seen t Lewis Loyd, Esq. H uton, I's 
TENDERS, STOVES, FIREIR ONS being 1 by the Sj eiius Paine jun., Esq, | X 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of tl rape dla peo 1 eatin Thos. Ta h, Esq., Secretary. 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit W iL LI AM | ba ‘ Samuel B Es Actuary. — 
S BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. = They contain such | pemen lle. ¢ r her new V a 
an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES RANGES, } Organophonic, and Vent E rtainr t I DEPARTM ler Act 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL | Herr Susman’s remarkab! s of bir and l t v fers irers 
TRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, | animals. t P Quing 
either for variety, novelty | Seorve Hodsor rial nt nt t ‘ t ut u m < 
ness of workmansbi with ormolu | Pt rge Hodson's Irish Entertain ~ . ' 
ornaments and two sets 103,; | Stokes on Memory Sinee the establis ¢ Company in 1821. the 
bronzed 1 steel Open, 12 to 5and 7 to 1 k int of Pr » Assured hes enenaded 
— — or ants, | sera ge a iva naa Cash valu ) W resents equivalent 
fire-iro I. the set to £448. The BURTON HANDELIERS in BRONZE and versionary Be l, 
and all ther PATENT STOY ES, with radiating hearth- | ORMOLU, for DININ ROOM LIB oe After the Divisi I s at Christmas 
lates. ~ | CANDELABRA, Mop R I AMPS Bronze, Or Life Ass ur ances in fo ith exist ng Bonuses the 
ee e ' | China, and Glass. Srart ~ P an, Vases, a u ted tor £4.73 H bw ne from tl 
yy tt LIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL | other Ornaments, in a Show R 1 expre Life Branch £ per ann sud the Life Assurat 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- | these articles vip 4 Fund lependen a} , exceeded £1,615 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- | OSLER, 45 Oxf eet, W |} Fine Derarrwent.—In are effected upon 
LOGUE gratis and post paid It contains upwards . ; ere | every script I y home and abroad ut 
of 500 Lilustrations of illimited Stock of Ster- | SLER’S GLASS ‘HANDELIE R S, | moderate rates 
ling Silver and Electro-I ckel Silver and Britannia | Wall Light 1 Mantel stres. f N ense is ine ’ , ° 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hoty water Dishes, Stove s, | and Candles Tabl Glass 7 — be} d t sopemnnent t ay "P ios —~ D 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges 8, 7 . . abe peng Nee: € a 6 oo ; —awe 
uns. Geseliers. Tea-Trase, Urns aad Ki a. Clooks Glass Dinner Servi for 12 pe n £71 hen the Premium amounts to 5s 
Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Glass Dessert Services for 12 ; ig Claims liberally aud promptly led 
Brass Bedsteads, | , Bed-room Cabinet i urni- | All articles mar} ren N is hereb) , Cha , 
ture, &c., with Lists and Plans of the Twenty idneaten te 2 2 pire at Michaé ima as e re 1 da 
large Sh erooune, at Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and } ae Glass, En ~ 1 i lita ’ is Offies Mr. SAMS. N ape 
4 Newman street; 4 ul 6 Perry's place; and 1 New. | * 7°Se™ts | Pall Mall; «cr with Ageu 
man yard, London | Mess, Export, and I yn yaptly exe i ighout the Kingdom, ot! void 
- ——— | LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford eet, W Applications fUr Pr ises a 
BPOWN and GREEN'S KITCHEN tee a Se es eee bed ; 
RANGES (Prize . ial, International Exhibition, | = : MlWO PRIZE MEDALS— 
1862), Ros n front of the fire without inuterrup- aba ge aa ae eres “ar a aoe ae [ JENNER and I SWSTT B'S ten Peed 
tion to mee of the oven, hot-plate, boiler, &c the! PD OBERT S. GARDEN, - a oe & NEY : ea gt 
Ovens are well-ventilut und perfect, either as roasters vu ‘ : : seco or Russia silver-titted Ladies’ dressi: 
or for baking bread or pastry Vor efficiency, economy a a — . ag. Gentlemen's fhe ten guinea silver-fitied 
ventilation, and eure of smoky ~s these range Invites inspe n of his s DOUBLE G $ Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut l 
ae _ eal ted TI : " = pg ~ i pel ; hoe lB REECH-I — 2RS Rt I Ss ulso his guinea Tourist’s writ -case. The one guinea travel 
are uneq € hey are of all sand prices; and - prot ee . ‘ ; er ecg ae ™ 
when fitted with bath and steam apparatus, « they ; ~~ mr t e a nt : . aot ~~ SPORT! : Gee eae Seees 
form the most complete appointment for good estab- | ~ —  heppemomeneteees — At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
lishments.—81 Bi sate reet Within. Shortly | Sporting ammunition « . James's stre aud 66 and 69 Jermyn street 
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72—74. 





ELASTIQUE 
indation for all Mattre 
and the usual Spring Mattress 


removing to larger premise 3, 
SOMMIER 


L=. 
PORTATIF.—tThe 


Bedding should be elast 





is too heavy and cumbersome for general use. HEAT 
and SON'S new Pat ent LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE 
PORTATIF is made in three separate parts, and is there- | 









reap and durable 


it cannot harbour 


also « 


t Pp, 


able; it is 
ling on the 


fore light and por 
and as it has no st 
moth. 


EAL and SON’S 
CATALOGUE, 
100 Bedsteads, as well 


ILLUSTRATED 
containing Designs and Pric f 
f 150 different articles of Bed 


as 
room Furniture, s free by post.—HEAL and SON 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manu- 
facturers, 196 Tottenham Court road, W. 





AUSAGE-MAKING and 


MACHINES, Pastryco ks 









for Families 

Butchers, Institutions, Schools, 
Mincers for the prevention of Indigestion ; } 
coffee, pepper, spice, &c., for family use. Rotary Knife- 
cleaners of superior quality. 

S. NYE and C Pat entees an 1 Manufacturers, 79 
Wardour street, Lond I lass Silver Prize 

Pri al ils forwarded 





awarded, 


ton, 


Medal 


| 


MINCING | 


ten 





AND 


COLONIAL 





MAII 


PARCEL SERVI( 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality 
EUROPEAN CONTINEN! Da —Spain, Portu 
South Its Adriatic, Sicily Syria, Turk 
THRIC E MONTHI y 
Mediterranean, WEEKLY 
ASIA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Sira Burmah, Chi 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY 
AFRICA. — Algevia, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt 
WEEKLY. 

West Coast, Madeira, St. He Asceusion, Cay 
Colonies, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY 
AMERICA.—States, N. Brun k, ¢ ~ WEEKLY 
Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Car Honduras 
Babamas, B azil, River Plat M NTI tL Y.—Wes 
Indies, Pacific, California Columbia, Nov 





Scotia, Bern 1uda, 
AUSTRALASIA,—Ta 


Shipping in all brancl 


Passages eng 
effected. 

For Redu thr 
througt } 
Chaplin’s, Regent circ 
WHEATLEY 

fk 


pers. 





FORTNIGHTLY 











t? 


iy 


< 


smania, New Zealand, MONTHLY 
1es by St and fleetest 
ged, bagg 3 ed, iusura 
1 Rates than 500 Places 
apply tu «. Negent street, 8.W 
us, W.; 150 Leadenhall street, E.C. 
and CO., late WAGE IORN, 
ed 26 yea 


nsisting 1 Growers of Clarets, Port 
Sherries, &c., imports t hoicest Wines and sells to tl 
public at reasonable | : 
| Cetrars—Marylebone Court House, W 
Srores AND Orrices—314 Oxford street, W 
Export AND Borr.ina \ s—li Johns t, Crutched 
Friars, E.C., Lond 
TJINTAGE WINE COMPANY, 
li Bl bury street, W.C 
The Vintage Comida Sherry ver doz. 
rhe Vintage Port ° . 
rhe Vintage Claret ” 
The Vintage Champa oe 
Choice Wines of the very best quality. 
Price-lists post free on applicati 
Four doors so f New Oxford street. 
\ ORSON’S <PSIN TE WINE 
4 is a perfectly pa Aen form for administer 
the popular reme ak digestion 
Mauufactured by v. MOR SON and SON, 19 and 46, Sout! 
—_ m row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 5s 


| IE 


WINES.—Pure and cheap. 
IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 























[ 10s. eaci 
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PANY, 1 O11 I vl 
SUPPLI : 


LA PVLEMEN1 t PROSPECTUS 





t Ivantage f tl ius system, may be had 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


pur LIVERPOOL and LONDON | 


FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 18 
fices—1 Dal rect, Liverpoo 20 and 21 Poultry 








1351 3 £ l 24 
1856 
1861 £ H £1,31 
1362 £ ) £1.417,808 
fhe Fire Duty paid N England in 
13¢€2 3 £71 i 
SWINTON BOULT,S tar the Com J 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secreta Londot 
1 Poli M it 
newed by i 0 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


ue STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Cc lbyS l Acts of P 
Established 1525 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The Srvexra Division of the Company's PROFI 
appointed to be made on 15th Nov 
olicies now effected will purti 

The Funp to be Divinep will be the Profits which have 

i 15th November, 1860. 

A Policy effected before 15th November, 1863, 
only participate in the approaching Division, bu 
secure Que Year's additional Bonus at all futur 
Divisions over Policies of a later date. 





v 
ipate. 





arisen sin¢ 





‘tee 





surances effected with the Company 
16 years exceed E1enT MILLIONS STE 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Res. Secretary. 
London—s2 King William street, E.C. 
ud ! treet (Head Office 








Edinburgh—35 George st: 


LLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
4 LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Bartholomew lane, Bank. 
Capital, Five MILLIons STERLING. 


a} 
President—Sir Moses Monrer! Bart, F.R.S. 








Charles George Barnett, Esq. 
George Henry Barnett, | 
Bevjamin Cohen, Esq 
James Fletcher, Esq. 
William Gladstone, Esq. 
m Gosch 


George Joa mG 














Sir Thomas Fow Bar 
G Peabod 
Ban 3 
Messrs. Rar t, H Ba 1¢ 
LirE As A 
Life A un 1 riety r ned in 
the Com; 3 Pros us. 
I : Ass \ E 
MERCA BE As NCES sf I 
Fonrrien IN ANCES at m ra s 
Pine R t ully on tl ial 
Li A I Dera! s 
PER R ror Ca l 
i ( rsonal res] t t Shar 
he 
l A t and I } ral Sett! ment yf ¢ la I 


F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary. 
D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 


4, LLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
aA 1s24. 
MICHAELMAS TERM. 
Fink ASSURANCE. 
D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 


Gout AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
~~ _ COMPANY. 





Ir ted by Royal Chart 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS is It A 
] Ade Gawler, R Kadina, and Walla . 
Li fts i sent for « ect y 
n of Ban ss conducted Vie- 
ria, New S$ 1 Wales, and th »ther tralian 
Colouies, thi 1 { ipany s Agents | 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


(= rAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, 
CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obt 
all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 


uined from 


_ CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, | s! 
Soho square, London, . above. 





ited A.D. 


[MPERIAY LIFE ‘INSURAN( E COM- 
‘ .C., ins 


AND.—PIT MAN’ 





E PRINCIPLE 


S 
s;ETARIAN COOKERY 
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PITMAN, 20 Patern 


(UM Vessitr COLLEGE, LONDON. 
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IDINBURGH REVIEW, 


A NEW AND I PION 


Sy it Pu In 
DAY NEX1 erty Mc ENRY'S FIRST LATIN BOOK 
ae ee c. | MPEDITATIONS on LIFE and 1 sh $ peng 
; i RELIGIOUS DUTIES f . i ‘ 
[MEN NUMBER of the PUB- | & by FREDER 
l ( ULAR ve t g P " . S 
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PLACKWoOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
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iM. Frnurx Diwor, Freres and | .. 2 Cc. M — 1 Coy LA 
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mage C.Corti's “Satan,” C. A FIELD'S GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE, 
I \ s “Daphne, 3 K | 
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MR. BENTLEY’ 
LITERARY 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS: 
An Illustrated Edition 


From no less than Sixty Original Drawings by George 
kshank, Leech, aud Tenniel. 
dto., 21s. 


A PEDESTRIAN TOUR 


In Cashmere and Thibet. 
By Captain Knicut, 48th Regiment. 
In Svo., with 45 Illustrations, 21s. 


MY IMPRISONMENT; 
And the First Year of Abolition Rule 
Washington. 
By Rose GRrEeNnow. 
Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


NSTANTINOPLE 


During the Crimean War. 
By Lady Hornby. 
In imperial 8vo., with many beautiful Coloured 
Lithographs, 2ls. 











CON 


The ICE MAIDEN. 
By Hans Christian Audersen, 


Author of “ The Improvisatore.” 
With 40 Mllustrations by Zwecker. to. 


HISTORY of the BRITISH 
Navy, 
est Period to the Present Time. 





The 


From the Earl 
By Cuartes YOnGor. 
Two vols., 8vo., 700 pages in each, 42s. 


The TREASURY of ANECDOTE, 


Lawyers, Doctors, Divines, Musicians, 





Including 
Players, Statesmen, Artists, Wits, &c. 
By Joun Trups, F.S.A., 
Author of ‘Anecdote Biographies,” &c. 
In large Svo., 600 pages. 


NAME? 


zin of Christian Names. 


WHAT’S YOUR 
A Popular Account of the Orig 
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GOOD SOCIETY. By Mrs. Grey, 
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** Good Society’ in all its various phases, comes in for 
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